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CLUNY RUN. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





CHAPTER I. 


AM not going to write a story 
about lace. The Cluny I mean is 
a little, ragged, scared-looking 
town that has got itself lost 
among rocks and groves in one of 
the New England States; and the 
Run is a narrow and swift stream 
that shoots like an arrow through 
the town, rushing along so fierce- 
ly that it has worn a gully for it- 
self, and flows almost out of sight 
even where the land is lowest. 

But the land about Cluny Run 
is not low. It littsin long, smooth 
rolls that look fearfully like rows 
of. vast graves where giants lay 
buried. Sometimes it runs up in- 
to sudden crags, and overhanging banks that press 
close, and almost hide the black flying waters be- 
tween them. 

An uncanny spot, and little to be desired as a sum- 
mer residence, except by a person of very peculiar 
tastes. 

It would seem that Mr. ‘Tracy Weg:er had rather 
peculiar tastes; for early in the spring of ’66 he came 
to Cluny, and fixed himself there tor the summer, 
taking possession of a little furnished cottage, and 
unceremoniously turning the owner out. 

Did he not want her to stay and keep house for 
him? she asked. Fur the owner wasa widow. He 
would be more comfortable. 

No; he preterred to live by himself, he said. He 
had writing to do; was an author, in fact, and did 
not want to be bothered with seeing or speaking to 
any one. 

This was taking matters with rather a high hand, 
the old lady thought, poue too well pleased, though 
he offered to pay her liberally. She looked round on 
the cosy little home which tor forty years she had 
not lost sight of tor a day, the kitchen, bedroom, the 
tiny parlor, the little entry about six feet square, all 
furnished with articles that were endeared to her by 
associations, and precious fur their own sakes; and 
her thought was that she could not leave them. Then 
she looked at the three hundred dollars in advance, 
spread temptingly out on the little parlor table; and 
interest got the better of sentiment. Three hundred 
dollars was to her an enormous sum. She had never 
owned so much before. it was tar. more than she 
could have expected to get for the use of her cottage 
for a whole year. It would provide for her old age. 

So, to make a long story short, the old lady said 
yes, and submitted to be ousted till fall; and Mr. 
Tracy Wagner, as he called himself, no one disput- 
ing—for no one there had ever set eyes on him, or 
heard his name before—was established as sole 
chatelain. 

Widow Meeny’s cottage stood close to the Ran, 
just where the Winnow Rucks rise sheer fifty feet on 
either side of the water, and bend over it till their 
craggy foreheads meet. It was quite out of sight of 
any other dwelling, though neighbors were not far 
away, hidden behind a grove and one of those ugly 
swells of land. It was a dreary spot even in that 
dreary locality, the land poor and unproductive, and 
an air of loneliness and melancholy hanging over 
all. But Widow Meeny had lived there contentedly 
enough all her life, and her new tenant did not make 
any complaints. All the question he asked was if 
there was much travel or visiting thereabout; and 
on being answered in the negative, he said no more. 

“* Then I will come over twice a week with bread, 
and take and bring your washing when I come,” 











said the widow, standing at her little gate, with 
shawl and bonnet on, and a travelling-bag in her 
hand. ; 

Mr. Wagner, standing in the cottage door, with his 
elbow leaning against one side, and his band buried 
carelessly in his hair, and one foot crossed over the 
other, and resting on the toe, merely nodded. 

The widow cast a regretful glance over her home, 
sighed, and took up her march toward a little gath- 
ering of houses about a mile distant, in one of which 
she was to abide that summer. 

Of course in such an out-of-the-way jlace people 
could not be incurious about almost the ouly stranger 
who visited them. But it soon got to be understood 
that not only did the solitary author object to having 
people come to the house, but he did not want them 
in sight of the house. 

“ What are the folks prowling about here for?” he 
asked Mrs. Meeny, on one of the first of her semi- 
weekly visits, when she came to bring bread and get 
his clothes to wash. ‘If they expect to see any- 
thing besides me, they will be disappointed. There 
is nothing to see. Why don’t they keep away, and 
mind their own bueiners? It irritates me to see 
them hanging about. I came here for quiet and sol- 
itude, and 1 mean to have’em. If I see any more 
of these prowlers, I’ll set traps for ’em, or shoot ’em; 
and you can say so.” 

When the gentleman first began to speak, the 
widow iooked up at him in surprise, half thinking 
he jested; but seeing his face, she dropped her eyes 
again, and bent over the clean clothes that she was 
laying carefully in a drawer. 

In all her former intercourse with this man she 
bad found him calm, listless and gentle, though she 
always remembered afterward that he had been very 
decided, and had never in anything yielded one inch. 
Now he was not only not jeating, but he was fiercely 
angry; and when he was tiercely angry, she found 
Mr. Wagner was not pleasant to look at. 

He was slight, delicate, and about forty years of 
age, had very clear light blue eyes that could be 
cold, but were now burning with an ugly light, and 
a@ thin mouth that was beautiful in repose, but not 
beutiful when such a bitter curl took the lips as the 
widow saw there now. His hair was rather thin, 
light brown, and carelessly tossed, all hie features 
and the shape of his head handsome. Altogether a 
high-bred looking man, and at this moment a very 
fierce and cruel-looking man. 

‘ 1’m very sorry, sir, that anybody should have 
annoyed you,” said the widow, without looking up. 
“*I don’t know who it could be. There may be fulks 
straggling about. I haven’t heard anybody say a 
word. It was always a quiet place to me, and some- 
times for days I wouldn’t see a soul unless I went 
where they were.” 

* Let them keep at home!” was all the reply her 
tenant made as be turned away, and went to look 
out the window. 

She bud neither need nor desire to remain longer, 
was, indeed, eager and trembling to get off. 

“Is there anything more you want, sir?” she ask- 
ed, going toward the door. 

He looked round from the window, and answered 
quite pleasantly : 

“No, I thank you. I amvery comfortable. Don’t 
you want to look the rooms over, to see that all is 
right?” 

The widow tlanked him in her turn, but express- 
ed herself quite confident that all was right; and 
horried away as quickly as possible. 

He looked after ber as she went down the yard, 
his face clouding over again. 

“Confound it! 1 hope I haven’t set her tongue on 
the hinge,” he muttered. ‘‘If she scares them into 
minding their own affairs, though, I’m glad I spoke.” 

Mrs. Meeny was not quite sincere in saying that 
she had heard nothing about her tenant, and in af- 
fecting not to know who watched him. The fact was 
that she hai not only heard every wor! that was 
said, but she had helped on the spies. Mark Silver, 
& gossiping lad of eighteen or thereabouts, at whose 


home she was stopping for the summer, was the 
principal visitor to the stranger, and had been en- 
couraged by his mother’s boarder. 

**Of course it is natural that I should like to know 
something of what is going on in my own place,” the 
widow said in excuse. ‘‘I am not at all prying, I’m 
sure; but this is my business.” 

The reports were meagre. The new tenant had no 
company, and did not go out much, if at all, in the 
morning. There seemed to be no signs of life at the 
cottage till near noon. Then the door would open, 
and sometimes a thin wreath of smoke curled from 
the chimney, showing that the gentleman was 
probably preparing bis breakfast at that late hour. 
At evening he came forth; and then the young spy 
found his manner peculiar. 

“He walks up and down just as fast as he can 
walk,” be said. ‘‘ And he swings his arms about, 
and seems to he talking to somebody. And then he 
will go down the path to the Run, and lean over the 
water without stirring, for an hour or more, staring 
down into it as if he saw something at the bottom.” 

“© lor,” says Mrs. Meeny, who was inclined to 
take her lodger’s past, “that it the way with all 
those writing people. I dare say he ig acting out his 
story, making love, and killing, and mourning, and 
rejoicing just as if it was all real. I had a triend 
who kept boarders in the city, and had one of those 
novel-writers to board with her. And she said that 
he would laugh, and cry, and swear, and do every 
sort of thing when he was fixing a story. At first 
she thought that he was crazy, and was going to 
send him off. But when she found out, she kept 
him. She says they are a peaceable sort of people, but 
more than half-cracked the most of ’em. She says 
the way of it is this, when Roman Catholics get dis- 
appointed in love they make priests and nuns of 
themselves; and when Protestants get disappointed, 
they go to writing stories and poetry.” 

So the tragical behaviour of her tenant gave the 
lady no sort of uneasiness. But when she beard that 
sharp ring in his voice, and saw that angry gleam in 
his eyes, her lamb-like trustfuluess underwent a 
change. 

“The Lord forbid that I should get his ill-will!” 
she ejaculated, as she trudged homeward. “ He 
looks as if he wouldn’t stop at anything, if he was 
mad.” 

On her way bome, however, the widow had time 
to consider, and she concluded to say nothing of her 
tenant’s threats. She had boasted a good deal of 
him, of his generosity and amiability, eo much tbat 
her friends were a little disposed to be jealous of her 
having the monopoly of so fine an acquaintance. 
They were very good friends; but human nature is 
weak, thinks the widow, and they may feel glad that 
my goose lays something besides golden eggs; and 
who knows but they might make up all sorts of 
stories about him? There’s no,mistake but Mrs. Sil- 
ver and Mark have awful tongues to talk with.” 

So she gave a good account of her visit, and made 
the stranger out to be such a very quiet, common- 
place person as would need no further watching. 

* He says that he prastises gymnastics when he 
thrashes about so,” said the widow, telling a bit of 
alie. *‘ And as to looking into the water, he only 
does that when he is absent-minded and is thinking 
out hie plots.” 

Chancing to glance out the window as she spoke, 
Mrs. Meeny saw & woman coming up the village 
road, street it could not be called, and peering close- 
ly, as people do in the country at their few passers, 
she saw that it was astranger. A poor and forlorn- 
looking creature enough, she was, too, clad in a limp 
drees of dark print, with a dark straw bat without 
trimming, on her head, and a thin old black shawl 
pulled tightly around her shoulders. At the dis- 
tance they could not see her face, but she moved 
with a weary, hesitating step, and looked pitiful and 
sick. 

“It’s nobody that belongs hereabouts,” said Mrs. 
Silver; for at Mre. Meeny’s call the whole family had 
gone to the window. 
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‘There seems to be ro end of strangers,” observed 
Mark, two new-comers being enough to excite his 
wonder. 

While they looked, the woman paused and looked 
about her, as if at a loss where to go, then came 
slowly toward them, their house being the nearest. 
Indeed, of the ten or titteen hous¢ys congregated there, 
Mrs. Silver’s was the most imposing, being a little 
box two stories high, with two chambers above the 
two rooms, and an entry below, and a. kitchen built 
on. The other houses were all one-storied cottages. 

The lady of the house went to the door to meet the 
approaching caller, and saw.a slight little woman of 
thirty-fivé perhaps, dark, sallow and thin in face, 
and utterly miserable in expression. 


‘* Will you please let me come in and rest, ma’am?”’, 


the stranger asked. “I am very tired, and I have lost 
my way.” é 
* Certainly. Come right in,” Mrs. Silver replied, 


getting her ample person out of the doorway to leave 


the other room to enter. 


The two went through the little square entry, and 


into the kitchen, Mrs. Silver set a chair tor her guest, 
and while | y 







stared in true country fash 
usual country questions: 

‘Lost your way, have you? Whereabouts were 
you going?” 

*T was going trom Wexford to Farington,” re- 
plied the stranger, looking at her questioner with a 
pair of large, steady dark eyes, and speaking in a 
voice that a cultivated person would have known 
was cultivated. But these people only knew that it 
was a low and quiet voice, and that it gave then: an 
impression of reserve. / 

‘Wexford to Farington!” exclaimed Mrs. Silver, 
looking round on the others. ‘“ Did youever? Why, 
you poor thing, you’re twenty-five miles out of the 
way. However in the world did you gosuch a round- 
about road? Wexfordand Farington are both south 
of here, and instead of going east, you have come 
north. Why didn’t you inquire?” 

“I didn’t see any one to inquire from,” replied the 
traveller, still with that steady gaze scrutinizing one 
after another of the company. ‘‘1 thought 1 was 
right, and kept going on. If I saw a man coming, 
1 went into the woods and bid till he got past. I 
didn’t see any woman.” 

“* Where on earth did you sleep last night?” asked 
Mrs. Silver. 

‘In the woods,” said the stranger, with a brevity 
that was full of intense bitterness. 

The company exchanged glances of surprise and 
pity. 

“What made you set out on such a journey all 
alone, and walking?” was the next question. 

The stranger dropped her eyes. 

“I am poor,” she said, faintly. “I Icst my hus- 
band a tew montbs ago, and have nobody to go any- 
where with, or to provide for me. I was going to 
Farington to get work to do in a family, or asa 
teacher. I could teach little cbildren. Can’t I stay 
here a few days till I rest?” looking suddenly up at 
her hostess again. ‘“ I have a little money, and per- 
haps I could belp you in some way.” 

The two women helt a whispered consultation, to 
which the lad listened stretching his neck, bie 
mouth wide open to hear the better. Then Mrs. Sil- 
ver spoke up: 

“I’m willing to have you stay to-night; and if 
you are good at sewing, 1 don’t care if you do help a 
little. What did you say your name is?” 

**O’ Brion,” said the stranger. 

** You don’t say that you are Irish!” said Mrs. Sil- 
ver, clouding over a little. 

**No; but my husband was of Irish birth.’ 

Mrs, Silver hospitably helped her visitor off with 
her hat and shaw), and since she must be hungry, 
began to hurry herteaup. Meantime, Mrs. O’Brion 
sat in a low rocking-chair aod answered questions, 
and looked about her at everything with those large, 
hungry eyes of hers. 
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She was an orphan when she mafried, she told 
them, and very poor, and she married James O’ Brion 
for abome. He was a etone cutter, and made pret- 
ty good wages, but when he. died he left nothing. | 
She had sold their household farniture, and the pro- : 
ceeds of that was all she now had two keep her till she 
should get employment. Beyond that sbe had noth- 
ing totell. She had no friends nor relatives, and her 
husband had none. He was a roving fellow, and | 
they had not staid in one place long enough tu make , 
any acquaintances. She suppos:d he knew men, but | 
she knew no woman. 

The face of this wayfarer was not pleasant. It was 
bitter and soured, and it had a strange, intent ex- 
pression which was somewhat disconcerting. Wuen 
people are talking carelessly, mere everyday cou- 
versation, they don’t like to be looked through. But, 
in spite of this, she was not without her attractions, 
which were, moreover, rather incongruous with her 
situation in lite. Her beautiful teeth were pearl- 
white, and seemed to be perfectly sound, except 
where 4 little speck of gold showed at the same time 
& past detect and a nicecare. Her form was too thin 
and slight to be attractive; but it was well-propor- 
tioned, and the hands and feet were of exquisite 
smaliness and symmetry. The shoes were rough and 
dusty, but the bare hands were excéedingly deli- 
cate, and showed signs of having been carefully kept, 
though they, aa well as her neck and whatever part 
of her skin showed, were of the same sualluw tint as 
her face. 

All that these people noticed of her was that she 
was little, and qaiet in a}l her ways, not aware that 
her quiet, her every posture and movement, showed 
a finished high breeding. 

Mrs. Silver’s husband was in that bottomless pit 
that sucks down 80 many women’s husbands, Cali- 
fornia, and those we have seen were her sole family. 
They all sat together after supper, and, scarcely no- 
t.cing the unobtrusive little woman who sat almost 
asleep in the corner, talked and gossiped quite as 
usual, scarcely aware of her presence. Ouly once, 
when Mark Silver was telling tor the twentieth time 
how the author-tenant down by the Run flung bis 
arms about, and talked to himself all alone, stopping 
abruptly when he heard a sound, he looked up to 
meet those steady eyes fixed upon him. 

“TI wouldn’t go near him!” she exclaimed, looking 
quite pale. “I am always afraid of those queer 
men who live alone, and talk to themselves. Does 
he ever come here? If he does, I don’t want to see 
him.” 

‘No, he never comes here,” Mrs. Meeny assured 
her. “And if he did, he wouldn’t hurt you. He is 
one of the nicest men alive.” 

But that night after the two widows had gone up 
to the chamber which they were to occupy together, 
Mrs. Meeny confided to the new-comer what she 
would not tell to the others, and described to her 
her afternoon’s call on Mr. Tracy Wagner. 

‘Mr. Tracy Wagner!” repeated Mrs O’ Brion; and 
in the darkness a slight smile curled her thin lips. 

* Yes, that is his name,” said the other. 

The stranger seemed to be too tired and sleepy to 
talk, and in a short time was, to all appearances, 
sound asleep. Her companion was less inclined to 
sleep immediately. The call at her cottage and the 
coming of this woman were events enough in her 
dull life to make her wakeful. But after awhile, she 
also was asleep, her long, deep breathing telliug of 
sound health and slumbers. 

About ten minutes after her tirst deep respiration 
had told that she was entirely unconscious, the wo- 
man at her side rose softly on her ¢«lbow and bent 
over her. Assured that she slept, the stranger had 
crept slowly out of bed, dressed herself carefully, 
stopping now and then to listen, then, noiselessly as 
a shadow, stole down stairs and out doors. This 
house was that one in the village that stood nearest 
to the cottage by the Run, and a little path led back 
to it. 

Once out doors, the stranger stood listening a mo- 
ment, then took this path, and walked swiftly down 
toward the Widow Meeny’s cottage. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir Mr. Tracy Wagner was an author, there could 
have been no impatient publisher waiting for his 
productions, for writing was one of the last things he 
did. He had writing materials spread out on a ta- 
ble; but the blank paper did not diminish ia quanti- 
ty, and the pens were unstained. He had also a few 
books, poems and philosophy chiefly, and occasional- 
ly he took one of them up and tried to revd in it, 
but soon threw it aside. He seemed too nervous and 
anxious to employ himself in any way except wan- 
dering about the house, looking trom window after 
window, and walking up and down the banks of the 
Run. And always and ever he kept his eyes about 
him, as if looking to see if he was observed, or watch- 


| out detection; and then, let me see who will molest 











His 8 irvey over, and nothing to be done, be began 
to walk to and fro, and to talk tu himself, first mak- 
ing sure that there was no one in sight. 

“A rude place for my darling to come to,” he said, 
roftly. ‘* But she will not care so lung as 1 am in it. 
And have I not left the world fur her? After awhile, 
by fal', certainly, we shall be able to get away with- 


us. Crawford, poor fool! is probably on his way to 
Europe, fuming over the ocean in pursuit. I pity 
him, tuough. He wasn’t to blame, except in think- 
ing that she could love him. But that—demon!” 
he stopped before and after the word, and ground 
his teeth. ‘‘ Where is she? Winding round some- 
where like a snake, of course. That's her way. I'd 
like to finish her with a stone, as I used to do by | 
snakes !’’ 

He fairly moaned with utter hate and disgust as 
he spoke, and went again to look out of the window 
as if to drive away the thoughts that tormented hin. 

*“* What a fate is mine!” he said, coming buck to 
his walk, a pathetic, pained look in his face, some 
glimpse of a soul that sees itself ia the wrong way, 
yet knows not how tu go back to the right; or know- 
ing, has not strength to go. ‘“‘ Ninety-nine persons 
out of # hundred would call me a villain. But see 
how the case stands—” stopping as if reasoning and 
defending himselt to some other person. ‘' There 
were Margie and I loving each other better than we 
loved life. We were not engaged, but just at that 
delightful point when people know, or think they 
know (that they are loved, and shrink from saying a 
word, being too exquisitely happy to want any 
change then. How sweet that silence and secrecy 
were! How my heart beat to hear her light step, 
her soft voice! And how the light and color rose to 
her lovely face wken I came. Nobody knew but 
ourselves, and one other—that viper! If I hadn’t 
been 80 much engrossed by Margie, I should have 
known that Alma loved me, in the only way that 
such as she can lova—that sickening, poisonous, bit- 
ter love that makes you hate in return. How in 
Heaven’s name could I ever believe her insinuations? 
How could she convince me that my Margie was 
false? The devil helped her. Any merely earthly 
art and deception I should have detected sooner or 
later. 1 wonder if there are drugs to make a fool of 
@ Man, a8 some people say. What a nightmare ex- 
istence I endured for a few months! I believed, I 
doubted, I raved, I suffered more than I could tell. 
It’s a wonder my hair didn’t turn white. I was be- 
wildered with the change from bliss tomisery. And 
all that time that snake of a woman was whispering 
to me, offering to find out everything, and at last 
making up that infsrnal scene where I thought I 
saw my love leaning in another man’s arms. Why 
hadn’t I rushed forward, and so found out the cheat? 
Sbe held me back, clinging to me with both arms, 
crying, fainting. And I took pity on her, and mar- 
ried her, not caring what became of me. 

“Then came the first surprise. Margie didn’t 
marry Marshall, as I thought she was going to. She 
went off and stayed a year, and when she came back, 
instead of a rose she was a lily. If I had dreamed 
the truth then! BatI did not. Alma said that she 
was pining for Marshall, and I believed it. But I 
pitied her with all my heart, thoagh 1 thought that 
she had deceived me. Then, after two years, came 
her marriage with Crawford, a man old enough to be 
her fagher. HowTI recollect that marriage! An old- 
fashioned country marriage made by her guarciaus, 
acrowd in the house, and everything free and un- 
ceremonious. Margie was like a marble statue, 
whit2 from head to fvot, face and all. Sue hadn’c 
noticed me. She hadn’t spoken to me hardly since 
we parted three years before. 1 thought that she 
was ashamed of baving her d ceit fuund out. Bat 
when the minister was marrying them, as he asked 
her if she would take that man for her husband, she 
litted her eyes and looked straight at me. O my 
heart! that look! Then I knew that she had never 
ceased to love me. My head went round, I felt my 
wite, my curse! grasp my arm; and when I kuew 
where I was, the marriage was over. Later that 
evening I escaped from my wife, and found Margie 
alone on the veranda, I don’t know what wild 

words I said; but I know she told me all that I 
shoul! have heard three years before. 1 had been 
deceived, but not by her. 

“Villain? Is a mana villain for taking his own, 
what has been stolen from him, no matter in whose 
hands be finds it? She was mine first and last. I 
claim her, She thinks the same; and who will dare 
to say that she is not pure? No lily is purer. 

***T am yours,’ she said that night. ‘Since you 
really loved me then, and love me now, I have made 
this marriage under a mistake. I can be nothing to 


that man. 1 am sorry for him; but I would die soun- 
er than be his wife. It would be wicked. I am 
yours!’ 


“Then even while my love lay against my bosom 
for the first time, Alma came with her bitter tongue 
and her vile insinuations. I wonder I hadn’t struck 
| her down at my feet!” 

The man paused a moment, with his eyes fixed and 
his hands clenched, so vividly recollecting the scene 





up near the window, a little chintz-covered lounge 
stood by it, and there were flowers and green sprigs 
but the occupant had imparted some signs of ele- 
gance and grace to it, and jt was perfectly clean. 





in tumblers and jars. The place was rude and smali, | 





he described that his hated adversary seemed to be 
betore him. Then he groaned and flang the vision 
off, resuming his walk. 

‘“*T want to see my darling and hear how she got 
away from them all that night,” he said, presently, 
in a softened voice. “She shall tell me what,she 
I 
think it must have been a pitiful letter though; for 
they were all sorry for her, though they were deter- 


| wrote in that letter they found. I never heard. 


AG OF OUR UNION. 


| comed that long dreary ways were travelled before 


friend of hers first, then, when they found her out, 
to a boarding-bhouss in the city; and so she fled from 
one place to another, my poor hunted fawn! The 
short notes we dared to write were too much: taken 
up with other thiays to have room four all these par- 
ticulars. Bat she will tell me.” 

Again he was silent, his tace tender and dreamy, 
aa he thought how s weet would be those hours when, 
alone and unwatched, they should have time for all 
the obstructed confidences of years. Aud again came 
that bitter clange. 

* Curse that viper!” he cried out, passionately. 
“ Bat for her, no one would have connected Margie’s 
name with me. Sne must broit it around, and then 
come hanging about my feet, and saying she did it 
all for love of me. I gave her one pang, thouzh. 
*Can’t you ever forgive and leve me?” she asked, 
the fuol! standing off where I had pushed ber. ‘1 
can never have apy feeling but disgust aud loathing 
tor you,’ I said. How livid she grew! She knew for 
herself a little cf the suffering she had caused others, 
the wretch!” ‘ 

The afternoon waned, the sun set, and the yellow 
light faded into a purple twilight through which the 
stars shone large and melting. Standing ia the dour 
ot his house, with his heart tull of unuttzrable long- 
ing, the solitary watcher stretched his hands toward 
the sky. 

**O my God! can I help longing for her who is the 
breath of my life?” 

As he stood there, some sudden happiness wrapped 
hin like a cload. His cheeks flushed, his pulses 
leaped, an involuntary smilo stirred his lips. He 
leaned forward and listened eagerly. 


** She is coming, my love, my Cear! 
Were it ever so airy a tread—'"’ 


Surely there was a light sound on the air, a faint 
shadow against that low roll of land! Nearer, shy 
and soft came the sound and the shadow toward him 
who listened and looked, out of breath. It reached 
the gate that stood wide open, it came up the little 
walk, it reached out its arms, there was a panting 
sigh of exhaustion and delight, and then Margie, 
clasped in her lover’s arms, forgot all the world. 

He carried her into the house, shut and locked the 
door, drew the curtains close, scarce looking at her 
till all was secure from observation. Then, lifting 
his lamp, he set it on the table, and at last stood be- 
fure her: where she sat watching him with dewy, 
wistful violet eyes, her whole unspeakably lovely 
face bright with him, as a star with the sun. 
Bright, but still, with remembered pain tempering 
its rapture. At last, they two, who should have been 
united fairly and fearlessly befure the world, were 
met with none visible between them. Bat their 
meeting was in peril, in guilt, in all that the ban of 
the world can impose. 

But for guilt, they knew it not. They were to- 
gether. That was all they knew. 

‘Through what sorrow, and fear, and weariness I 
have come to you, my love!” she said, her words 
half-stitied in his bosom. ‘* But I am repaid. I am 
sure that no one tracked me. They think that you 
went to Europe, and if they believe that I fled to 
join you, then they will luok tor me also there. 1 
am happy.” 

“andI. This does repay. And now, since we 
are united, what shall separate us? If they should 
come here, would you leave me?” 

“Never!” she answered, clinging to him. 
flight is over. Now I will face anything that comes. 
1 had to lie. I made them believe that I had no 
thought of you, but only fled from him, Now if any 
ove asks, I will answer thetruth. We will never 
part.” 

It was strange, it was beautiful, it was terrible. 
In that lonely, dreary spot, surrounde! by all that 
was most forbidding in nature, suddenly there 
bloomed the gorgeous flower of fiery human love, 
strong enough and brave enough to face all tae 
world. It was like an oasis in the desert, the sweet- 
er tor its bitter setting, the more rapturously wel- 


“My 


it was reached. 

Marzie Selden, she never wore the namo of Craw- 
ford, was one to Lold any heart, and to win any one 
not preoccupied. 1t was not her pathetic, girlish 
beauty, though that was enchanting; it was that 
luok in the face that told of the tire and devotion, as 
well as of the softness of her nature, told that when 
once roused, she would brave anything for the man 
she loved. It was the shining out of a poetical soul 
that could invest éverything with its own beauty, 
and make whatever path she walked in a path of 
loveliness. 

“Hark! I surely hear something outside,” she 
said, when late at night they sat there silent awhile. 
‘* What can it be?” 

He listened a moment, but heard no sound. 

** The curious folks at the village have been spying 
upon me,”’ he whispered. “I bave never thought 
that they would come so late at night. Maybe it is 
only a fancy of yours. But it is best to be on the 
safe side. 

He took her into an inner room, and bade her hide 
there. 

“They know my ways,” hesaid. ‘‘And ifany one 
is watching, they must see me doit as usual. I al- 
ways went out and walked a part of the night. If 
they see me riow, they will not suspect that 1 have 
such a sweet lure to draw me into the house. Keep 
still, dearest. I will soon return.” 

He flung his door wide open, and leaving it 80, 
went out and leaned on the gate, looking sharply 





miued to have her back. She went to an old school- 


form in the shadow of the house. It came slowly 
nearer tne door, no form of man nor boy, but a wo- 
man, and one whose lithe motions he would haye 
recognized among & crowd, 

“Good God!” he muttered, clenching his hands, 
** Can she know, or only suspect? How did she get 
here? If she goes in she will know, for some of 
Margie’s things are about, God have mercy on me, 
or I shall commit murder.” 

He turned sharply, and walked up to the door 
again, and just as he reached the step tie shadow 
started up and confronted him, the light trom the 
lamp insicle in both their faces. 

The woman fiung herself towards him and clasped 
his arm. ‘‘O Francis! I could not help following 
you. Pity me, if you do not love. I am your wife, 
Take mein. Yuu wouldn’t leave me out in the dark 
when I bave come so far. See! I dressed myself like 
a beggar, and wandered abvut in search of you. | 
never tuld them what I suspected, thongh I knew 
you had not gone to Europe. In reward for that, 
take mein. I could have put them on your track, 
and on bers. I bad both ” 

With one fierce cffurt of strength, the man flung 
her away as if she had been a viper. “Gut away, 
if you don’t vant me to kill you!” he muttered, ina 
voice hoarse with hate. “Track me, do you say? 
An la thief ora murderer? The law cannot touch 
me. Get you gone!” 

The push had sent her reeling away, and almost 
flang her to the ground; but she came back, this 
time with rage blazing in her eyes. 

* The law might nut; but an angry man could,” 
she said, bitterly’ ‘And anger is swifter than law, 
If John Crawf rd could find you, he would have 
your life, law or nolaw. Even it he found you alone, 
it would make no difference. He knows for whose 
sake she left him.” ‘ 

Francis Guthrie had been brought up a gentleman, 
and had always held in abhorrence that man who 
could raise his hand against a woman. But to him 
this was not a woman. She was embodied guile, 
hatefulness, venom, malice. As she spoke, he took 
her by the arm, and halt-led, half-dragged her to- 
wards the gate. ‘If you ever come within reach of 
my hand again, 1 swear I will drag you down to the 
water below and drown you,” hesaid. ‘“ I have half 
a mind to do it now.” He paused, with his strong 
grasp stillon her slender arm, while she writhed, 
reptile-like, to free herself. ‘‘No one would know, 
and you would be safe out of the way. I hate the 
earth when I remember that you are in it. 1 will 
put an end to this torment. Come!” 

He dragged her out the gate, and took a stepdown 
the rough bank towards a narrow shut-in path that 
wound among the rocks beside the crag. 

“For pity’s sake, Francis!” she prayed. “I am 
not fit to die.” 

** You are not fit to live!” he answered, fiercely. 

** Spare me, and [ will never again molest you!” 
she pleaded, ia an agony of terror. 

He paused and looked down on her face, white in 
the darkness. ‘‘ Youare a liar!” he said. “ How 
can I trust your promises?” 

* | swear to go away if you let me,” she said, in a 
trembling voice. 

He freed her, giving her a violent push. ‘Go, 
then!’ he said, with loathing, recoiling from her 
touch. 

She raised herself from the ground where he had 
thrown her, and took a step or two away, then looked 
back. * You shall pay for this!” cawe in a low, 
sharp hiss through the night. 

“ Begone!” he cried out, taking a step towards 
her. 

She fled at his approach, and disaypeared into the 
grove of low, gloomy evergreens that stood huddled 
together between the cuttage and the Ran. He 
turned as swiftly, and hurrying back to the cottage, 
went in and fastened the door behind him. 

“* What is it, dear?” asked a soft voice from the 
inner room, and a lovely, frightened face looked out. 

“It is nothing but that 1 love you!” was the an- 
swer with which he sprang to meet her. 

All dark influences were shut outside, and within 
were love and bliss. 4 

With the next morning came other needs than 
love. Even the happiest lovers cannot live entirely 
upon smiles and kisses. 

‘* Do you see how rudely we live,” Margie?” this 
one said. “ Here is what they bring me from the 
village; and now that you have come, we must have 
a supply every day. We shall want milk for our tea 
and coffee. Now I must go down and catch a trout 
for our breaktast.” 

‘I am going with you,” she said, putting on her 
hat. ‘ You are not to be out of my sight a minute.” 

“I meant you to go. Come, love. Did you think 
that I could leave you behind?” 

She smiled into his face, a smile of silent love, and 
went out with him. 

‘‘ We must fasten the door securely behind us,” 
he said, stopping to fix the hasp and padlock with 
which primitive fastening the Wiiow Meeny had 
been wont to make her possessions secure when she 
left them. “I don’t want any visitors prying about 
while | am gone.” 

“Such a lovely morning!” breathed out Margie, 
leaning on bis arm, and looking upward. She saw 
no bleakness in that deserted place. To her it blos- 
somed like the rose; fur there fi:st she had been uni- 
ted to all she loved best, there first she had known 





peace. 
The path narrowed, and became rough to the feet, 
and huge strong walls rose on either side. They 








and covertly about. Presently he saw a creeping 


were shut in by that frowning rampart. But it 
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ing for some one whom he expected. 

The evening after the widow’s visit he was unusu- 
ally restless and agitated. Ile paced the rooms, 
looking out the windows to every direction, an 
anxious, anguished look in his eyes lately so angry. 

* Dear little girl! Where is she?” he muttered. 
“T can’t wait much longer. I will run any risk | 
rather than endure this suspense another week ”’ 

He turned into the room again, and looked to see 
that everything was in order. The table was drawn 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








could not overshadow their hearts. The closer the 
dark barriers closed, the nearer they came together, 
smiling in each other’s faces. 

«“ When | have you, there are no such things as 
fear or terror,” she said. ‘ With you, this wild spot 
is lovelier than Italy coul] be » ithout you.” 

* You will soon have Italy with me, my love,” he 
said, softly. “ We will come boldly out, when we 
have staidl here « little longer, and face whoever op- 
poses, ‘There is 10 law that can stop us.” 

The path narrowed yet more, till the rocks touched 
them on either side. They only laughed, and clung 
closer together as they walked. Then at the right 
the barrier suddenly ceased in a sharp peak of rock, 


and swirling past them flew the black waters of the 
Ran. s 
For one instant Margie shrunk. “ It is terrible!’ 


and a strip of green sward lay before them, like a: 
green bitof carpet thrown down among the crags; | 





she said. ‘* How black they are!” 


“ Yea, Gear, the waters are black; but not for us. 
See, further up, where a sunbeam pierces, and 
rainbow. There is oar promiss. We can walk along 
little eddy where almost alway& a trout lingers for 
my hook. Do you see the round rock that rises 
above the path, and pushes out? That is our seat.” 

Toney reached the rock he pointed out, and cliw bed 
on toit. To their right, as they sat with their backs 
to the path they had come, the Run whirled past 
with noise and froth, catching at the point of the 
rock, and beating itself white there. Before them 
was a little cove of deep water, worn out where the 
land was soft, and reaching to the face of the cliff. 
There the angler flang his line, and waited for a 
sign from the waters. 

Margie clasped his arm, and leaned against bis 
shoulder, mute and happy. Once in a while he 
smiled down upon her. And so they sat for nearly 
an hour. Perhaps it was that lovemaking interfered 
with angling, bat no fish rose to the bait. Ounly the 
waters as they faced upstream came hurrying down 
towards them, so that presently they seemed to be 
sailing up on their rock-bark, in search of some un- 
diecovered country made and waiting for them. 

At length Margie said, passionately, ‘‘ Say that you 
love me! I have been so long without you. Life 
and happiness are so uncertain. Say unce again that 
you luve me!” 

He dropped his rod, and turned towards her in 
surprise. ‘My love!” he said, fervently, “I love 
you, living or dead. Nothing can separate us, not 
even death. We belong to each other. We are one” 

A smile came again to the face she lifted to his. 
* Life can give us no more!” she said. 

At the word, both started and looked around; for 
a shadow darkened the sunshine over them, and the 
noise of @ step on tthe rough rocks sounded above 
the waters. 

Was it a human face or a demon’s, that bent over 
them? Haman or infernal, they read their fate in 
it. Earth could, indeed, do no more for them. Did 
they slip in shrinking frum that fact, or was her 
hand strong enough to push them into the rushing 
water? No matter whicb, so long as they went 
clasped in each other’s arms. Their eyes were on 
each other’s faces, their last vision of earth was a 
vision of love. 

There was no struggle. With one plunge the wa- 
ters caught their breath away, and hurried them on; 
past all that was ugly and hatefal, out of sight of 
the raving maniac who fled shrieking down the 
shore; then softly bearing them, still clasped in 
that last embrace, it bore them on to open, sunny 
waters,lapped around them in caressing ripples, drew 
the long hair of Margie out ofits fastenings and swept 
it over her lover’s breast; and so, rocking them 
gently and peacetully, bore them out to ocean. 

May God have mercy on their souls! 





PAPIER MACHE. 

Papier mache is not always strictly mashed paper 
however it may be occasionally—neither can it be uni- 
formly designated as a composition, especially in the 
production of finer ornamental articles. When con- 
sisting of the pulp of paper boiled with glue or gum 
arabic, etc., the cheaper articles are made from it; 
bat the better ornamenta! work is made by causing 
sbeets of paper to adhere or to be consolidated to- 
gether to any required thickness. The pulp is ren- 
dered nearly water-proof by uniting with glue a 
preparation of sulphate of iron; and almost total in- 
combastibility is secured by combining with the 
water-proof pulp, phosphate of soda and borax. All 
present diversities of papier mache manufactures 
Taay be comprehended and classed under five divi- 
sions: 1. Fibrous slabs made only with c:arse fibre 
mixed with earthy matter, then, after the addition 
of @ cementing size, the whole is well kneaded to- 
gether with the aid of steam—with the proper ingre- 
dients, the substance is made fire proot. 2 Sheets 
of paper pasted together upon models. 3. Thick 
sheets or boards produced by pressing paper pulp be- 
tween dies. 4. Carton pierre, prepared from paper 
pulp or paper mixed with whiting and glue, pressed 
into plaster piece moulds, backed with paper, and 
when sufficiently set, hardened by drying in a hot 
room. 5. Martin’s ceramic papier muche, consist- 
ing ot paper pulp, glue, rosin, sugar of lead and dry- 
ing oil, mixed in certain fixed proportions and knead. 
ed together. Itcan be kept in a plastic condition 
for half a year by keeping the air away and knead- 
ing the mass occasionally. This composition was 
patented in England in 1858, 
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Her companion surrounded her with his arm, | 





(Translated from the French } 


MURDER OF MARSHAL D’ANORE. 
BY ESTELLE GRAY. 


ALL were sleeping in the Louvre. One room only, 
the high windows ot which looked out upon the river, 
was lighted; it was that of the young Louis X{II., 
son of Henry the Great, who by turns governed his 
kingdom and played with some talkative birds which 
his favorite, Alnbert de Luynes, had tanied for him to 
amuse his leisure hours, or beguile his weariness. 
The young king, notwithstanding the attention he 
bestowed upon the birds which were flying over his 
table, still seemed preoccupied and restless. Pres- 
ently he quickly rose, went to the partly-opened win- 
dow, and inclined his ear as if to catch the sound of 
distant footsteps. At length a slight clanging of 
arms and spars was heard, and soon the rich cur- 
tain of gold brocade which separated the guard- 
room fronr the king’s apartment was cautiously 
drawn aside, and two men entered, whose magnifi- 


throws its quivering gold, catching the spray to @ | cent garments were concealed by long black cloaks. 


“Ah, is it you, Albert?” said the young king, mak- 


this narrow path ard find an open spot there, and @ | ing a sign of pleasure, “I believed you had furgot- 


ten your promise.” 

** One does not thus forget the commands of your 
majesty,” replied Albert de Luynes, bowing betore 
Louis. ‘I waited until Monsieur Vitry had com- 
pleted all his arrangements; that, sire, was the only 
reason for my delay.” 

‘Ah, well. Vitry!” exclaimed the king, suddenly 
turning to the captain of the guard; “have you 
chosen the persons that you will need?” 

** Yes, sire,” answered Vitry; ‘‘ twelve men of tried 
courage, under the Command of two intrepid gentle- 
men, Hallier and Penay, will be to-morrow, at the 
break of day beneath the porch of St. Thomas of the 
Louvre Following the advice I shall give them, 
they will enter the palace by different doors, and 
hold themselves ready upon the draw-bridge to exe- 
cute my will.” 

** Luynes should have explained my intentions to 
you, Vitry,” replied the king. “I wish to arrest 
and conduct to the Bastile, Marshal d’Ancre; mean- 
while, if he dares to make any resistance, utter a 
cry—” 

* He must be put to death on the spot,” added 
Luynes. 

Louis made a sign of assent. 

“Sire” replied Vitry, ‘I will not conceal from 
your majesty that I run the risk of losing my head in 
this affair. If, notwithstanding all my precaution 
and prudence, Concini should escape from my bands, 
he will make the faithful subjects of your majesty 
pay dear for not having succeeded.” 

“Am I not the master, Vitry?” 

* Yes, without doubt, sire,” replied Vitry; “ but 
your mother the queen grants unlimited. favors to 
Leaouore Galigai, the worthy wife of Concini; the 
tears of this woman will touch your august mother, 
and the queen perhaps will demand, from your re- 
spect and affection for her, the death sentence of 
those who have rushed to serve you.” 

*“*I know that my mother is bewitched by these 
two miserable persons,”’ answered Louis, in a voice 
tremulous with anger, “‘ but I shall contrive in some 
manner to break the charm. However, Vitry, the 
truncheon of the marshal of France is a bait grand 
enough for one to risk anything to obtain it.” 

* How, sire?” said Vitry. 

The arrest or death of Concini is a victory for the 
crown, and he who gains this victory is worthy of 
obtaining the highest dignity in the army. Yes, 
Vitry, the marshal’s truncheon which shall fall from 
the hands of Concini, shall be yours; you can pick 
it up. Besides, I intend that the letters patent, 
which will confer upon you this title, shall be regis- 
tered in parliament, and the action by which you 
have merited this recompense shall be related with 
details.”” 

** Marshal of France! Ah, sire, one bravesa thou- 
sand deaths to attain that distinguished honor! 
Sire, in a few hours there will be one marshal the 
more—” 

**] depend upon it, Vitry. As for thee, Luynes, 
thou knowest what I have promised thee.” 

* Sire,” replied Luynes, ‘* you know that my devo- 
tion fur you has no need of transmission.” 

“T well know it, Albert; but thou also shalt give 
a blow to the colossus which weighs upon my throne. 
O my friends, if you but knew how odious this Con- 
ciniis to me! Iam not ignorant that he steeped 
his hands in the murder of my father, and that Ra- 
villac was only the obscure agent of a plot of the 
Concinis.” 

**I dare not affirm that your majesty cannot be 
mistaken,” replied Albert, with hypocritical modera- 
tion; ‘‘ meanwhile it is to be remarked that since 
the assassination of the greatest and best of kings, 
the fatal couple have seen honors and diynities rain 
upon them. Madame Galigai has become superin- 
tendent of the queen’s household, and Concini has 
seen himself nearly at the same time invested with 
the office of the first gentleman of the chamber. 
To-day be is governor of Normandy, first minister, 
marquis of Ancre, and marshal of Frauce. He is so 
elevated that he cannot reach a higher rank,”’ 

* He is so elevated that he must fall!” interrupted 
Louis, striking his hand against the pommel of his 
sword, ‘“ He must be brought down. The insolent 
being—not satisfied with raising an army for his de- 
fence, stronge® than that of the king, my father, 
when he was obliged to conquer his kingdom—he 
dares to dety me openly in my own palace. Yester- 


day, while playing at billiards with me, he said, 
‘Sire, your majesty will not allow me to put on my 
hat,’ and, without waiting for my reply, put his hat 
upon his head. Ah, how joyfully would I have given 
half of the treasure that my father has stored up in 
the Bastile, to have seen his audacity punished on 
the spot!” 

‘« Sire,” said Albert, drawing from the pocket of 
his doublet a little note mysteriously fulded, “I 
forgot to deliver to your majesty a despatch that 
Nicolas de Verdun, first president of the parliament 
of Paris forwarded to me.” 

“Ah give it to me, give it to me, Albert. I have 
more need than ever of the support and advice of my 
Paris parliament.” 

He took the letter and read the following in a loud 
voice: 


** SIRE,— After the information which has come to 
me from different quarters, I believe I ought to in- 
form you that M. Concini, Marshal d’Ancre, has for- 
tified the city of Quilleboeuf, under his government 
of Normandy. The parliament hus also just been 
attacked by the said Concini, requesting the pur- 
chase of the earldom of Montbeliard. The parlia- 
ment, sire, will repulse as much as possible for the 
interests of the crown, the exorbitant claims of M. 
Concini; but they can finally make use of vivlence to 
oblige us to register these acts which will compro- 
mise the integrity of the throne, and I believe that 
it is my duty to point out to you the danger of it. 
Deign, sire, to accept the unlimited devotion of your 
faithful subject and servant, 
“NICOLAS DE VERDUN, 
First President cf the Parliament of Paris.” 


** Well, gentlemen, you have heard it,” said the 
king. ‘‘Concini no longer gives himself the trouble 
to conceal his plans; he walks openly to the throne. 
Albert, Albert!” continued Louis, convalsively 
pressing the hand of his favorite, “ this hateful man 
must perish.” 

** You have just pronounced his death sentence; 
in a few hours your majesty shall be forever deliv- 
ered from the miserable man who dares lay a rash 
hand upon your sceptre.” 

“ albart,” continued the king, “to-morrow at the 
break of day let my regiment of guards, the only one 
upon which I can to-day depend, be drawn up in 
battle array in the court of the Louvre; make a 
hunting party the pretext for this, so as not to 
awaken the suspicions of the queen; also secretly 
inform Nicolas de Verdun, the first president, to as- 
semble the parliament; and finally, take all meas- 
ures necessary for the success of thescheme. Think, 
gentlemen,” added Louis, with a dignity which was 
not natural to him, ‘“‘ that the independence of the 
throne and the glory of the nation is at stake!” 

The monarch made a sign of adieu, and the two 
conspirators retired, both hoping to gain the offices 
of the state by the murder of Marshal d’Ancre, 





Concini-Concino was the son of a poor notary of 
Flanders. A gambler, spendthrift and a libertine, 
spurned by his family, of whom he was the oppro- 
brium, young Concini, at the time of the marriage of 
Marie de Medicis with Henry 1V., enlisted among 
the fuotmen of this princess, whom she brought in 
her train into France, as Catherine, wife of Henry 
If., formerly brought all the swindlers and cut- 
throats from Italy. Concini had the shrewdness to 
become attached to Leonore Galigai, foster sister of 
Marie; he married her, and this alliance became a 
source of boundless favor and wealth, which thus far 
bad had no equal. Marie loaded them with pres- 
ents, with donations and pensions, not only out of 
ber own private purse, but even from the state farms 
and the public treasure. 

The pride of the Concinis could no longer be curbed. 
Leonore, whose haughty disposition and singular 
character increased with the favors bestowed upon 
her, made it her study to humiliate by her loxury 
and superciliousness the most noble ladies of the 
court. Concini ruled despotically in the Louvre; he 
dictated the decisions of the cabinet council, of which 
he was the president; affected the deepest scorn for 
the remoiistrances of the parliament, and treated 
the noblest lords of. the kingdom with an insolence 
that neither his knowledge nor bis talents could jas- 
tify. Thus the indignation against those detestable 
foreigners became general. 

The bour of vengeance at length came. On the 
morning of the 24th of April, Marshal d’Ancre, with 
a crowd of noblemen, guards and footmen, proceeded 
towards the draw-briige, where the conspirators 
were scattered. Vitry, in grand uniform, as captain 
of the guards, stcod underneath the portico ready 
for action. The guards were ranged in battle array 
in the court. The marshal, superbly dressed, was 
already in the middle of the draw-bridge with his 
royal cortege, when Vitry went directly up to him, 
and, laying bis hand on his right arm, said: 

“The king has commanded me to seize your 
pergon.” 

D’Ancre quickly turned to those who followed him, 
and called out in Italian, “ Me, gentlemen!” 

These words were the signal for his death. Vitry, 
Hallier and Penay fired upon him. The marshal fell, 
and immediately the regiments of guards cleared the 
draw-bridge. Vitry then drew his sword and shout- 
ed, * Vive le roil” which was repeated by the con- 
spirators, the soldiers andthe people. At this mo- 
ment the window of the royal apartment opened, and 
Louis XIII. appeared, surrounded by his noblemen, 

* Thanks, my friends, thanks!” he cried, to the 
conspirators. 


ene 
minister without knowing the laws of the hingdom, 
and marshal of France without ever having drawn a 
sword. Concini was in every respect unworthy the 
wealth a queen’s friendship had lavished on him; 
he did not know how to adorn his greatness by bril- 
liant qualities, or by even an apparent devotion to 
the country that adopted him. 

After the cruel justice of the king, came that of 
the people. Towurds midnight, seme Swiss guards 
placed the corpre of the marshal in a vault of St. 
Germain |’Auxcreis. The next day the people of 
Paris hurried to the church, exbunied the body, and 
suspended it to a gibbet he himself had ordered to ba 
erected on the Pont Neuf, for those who should 
spexk illofhim. At the end of a few hours the vin- 
dictive populace took the body from the gallows, 
dismembered it, and sold the horrible fragments for 
their weight in gold! Let me say, not to justify but 
to explain these cruelties, that Concini was thought 
by the people of Paris to have been one of the assas- 
sins of Henry 1V. 


> 





THE EARL OF ESSEX. 


At the palace of Nonesuch took place an interview 
that was the turning point in the fortane of the 
wrong-headed, rashly-brave Earl of Essex. This, 
the last of her favorites (Elizabeth was only sixty- 
seven, thinasa herring, painted, and addicted to 
fuzzy red wigs, stuck with jewels, and ruffs as big as 
cart wheels), had distinguished himselt by tossing 
his hat on shore at Cadiz, and leading the way to 
the capture of Spain’s strongest fortress, where Ra- 
leigh captured and destroyed thirteen men-of-war 
and immense magazines of provisions and naval 
stores. The India fleet, with twenty millions of dol- 
lars, might have been also captured, but for the jeal- 
ous opposition to the impetuosity of Essex. Proud 
Spain had never received such a blow in the teeth 
before, and threatened a second Armada. Essex— 
disdainful of all rivala, and always in a pet with the 
queen, who, provoked at his factious insolence, once 
struck him in the face at the council-table—was sent 
by Barleigh, the “old fox,’ who hated him, with 
great expectations tu Ireland, to quell the rebellion 
of the O’Neil in Ulster. To the queen’s alarm 
and intinite vexation, Essex wasted his time in Mun- 
ster, and ended by conclu ling a treaty with Tyrone, 
tolerating the Catholic religion. On Michaelmas 
eve, about ten o’clock of the morning, Essex, booted 
and spurred, and splashed with mud, even to his 
face, threw himself off his horse at the court gate of 
Nonesuch, made haste up to the privy chamber, and 
thence to the queen’s bedchamber. 

The queen was newly up but not dressed, and her 
hair all about her face. The earl knelt unto her, 
kissed her hands and had private speech, which, 
says a court letter-writer of that day, ‘‘seemed to 
give him great contentment, for coming from her 
majesty, to go shift himself in his chamber, hg was 


fered much trouble and storms abroad, he found a 
sweet calm at home. The courtiers were aghast at 
the temerity of this coup de main, but all at first 
seemed halcyon weather with the returned favorite. 
About eleven, the earl, resplendent in satin and jew- 
els, went up again to the queen, and had a gracious 
interview of an hour anda half. Then slight symp- 
toms of a squall appeared, and after dinner her mzj- 
esty seemed much changed for so small a time, and 
began to question sharply about his precipitate re- 
turn, and to complain of his leaving suddenly, and 
all things at hazard. She appointed that very af- 
ternoon a council where the lords might hear him. 
That same night between ten and eleven a command- 
ment came trom the queen to my Lord of Essex, that 
he should keep hia chamber, and on the fullowing 
Monday he was committed to the custody of the keep- 
er at York House, When Sir John Harrington, her 
godson, went to the queen, she chafed, walked to 
and fro, and cried, snatching at his girdle: 

“* By G— , sir, I am no queen! That man is above 
me. Who gave him command to come here 8v svon? 
I did send him on other business. Go home!’ 

‘And home I went,” says Harrington. ‘ I did not 
stay to be bidden twice. If all the Irish rebels had 
been at my heels, I should not have made better 
speed.’’ 

Essex was equally tossed by passion. Raleigh says 
of him, “‘ he uttered strange words, bordering on 
such strange designs, that made me hasten forth aud 
leave his presence. Thank Heaven! I am so far 
home, and if I goin such trouble again 1 deserve 
the gallows fora meddling tool. The queen never 
knoweth how to humble thé haughty spirit, the 
haughty spirit knoweth not how to yield, and the 
man’s soul seemed tossed to and frolike the waves ofa 
troubled sea.” 

His last letter repulsed, the earl grew desperate, 
and resolved to seize the qaeen and win over her 
councillors. To his house near Temple Bar he in- 
vited the leading Paritans, Scotch emissaries, and all 
disaffected noblemen and captains. In February, 
1601, took place his foolish outbreak, and before the 
same month was over, the head of Essex fell from his 
shoulders in the courtvard of the Tower. What re- 
ally cust him his head, said Raleigh, was not the de- 
parture from Ireland, or the ill-hatche! rebsllion, 
but bis saying that Elizvbeth “was an old woman, 
as crooked in mind as in boly.” Perhaps, however, 
she had never forgotten being seen wituout her wig 
—who knows? 





Diplomacy may work as much calamity us a battle; 
@ tew ink-drops may cost a nation more misery anil 





Thus expired the man who was, said Voltaire, first 





exhaustion than a river of blood. 






very pleasant, and thanked God though he had suf-° 
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CHAPTER XXXIII, 


AT THE COTTAGE, 


Ir was no “pride that apes humility” which 
caused the Blackburns to speak of their residence 
on the Curlew as ‘‘the cottage.” It was indeeda 
miniature house, with everything about it, including 
the scenery, of the same duodecimo description. 
The river itself, although pretty deep, was but thirty 
feet across; the banks on each side, albeit quite pre- 
cipitous, could scarcely be called cliffs; and although 
at the bridge on the road to Mosedale they diverged, 
leaving a broad view to the inhabitants of the Fish- 
ery, and allowing air and sun to visit it freely, at the 
spot on which Richard had built his bower, there 
was but jast room for a narrow carriage-road, which 
led past it through the still contracting gorge toa 
mill about a mile up stream, after which it became a 
mere horsetrack to Redmoor. On the opposite side 
there was not even a footpath, the bank descending 
quite sheer. Had the road not existed, the cottage 
would have been upon an island. As it was, it stood 
upon @ curved promontory, the small portion of 
which not actually occupied by the building was de- 
voted to the tiniest of flower gardens; on to this the 
windows of the two small sitting-rooms looked, and 
indeed immediately opened, so that one step from 
either brought you among the roses, which seemed 
to grow in midstream. If there had been any otj ct 
of size within sight, the whole scene would have 
been dwarfed and made almost ridiculous, from the 
exceedingly small scale of everything; but being 
where it was, nothing could be more perfect and 
charming. It might have been transporte’, bridge 
and all, to the Old Drury (on which there would 
have been plenty of room for it), and used with the 
lime light for the pertormance of La Sonnambula 
On the Curlew there was sometimes a moon, which, 
in its humble way, was also not ineffectual; bridge 
and stream, cottage and garden, were then bathed 
in such dreamy splendors as no brush can portray. 

There was a boathouse attached to this little ter- 
ritory, looking like a boat towed astern by a ship 
which is not much bigger; and it was for it, or 
rather its contents, that the whole place had been 
erected by Fisberman Richard, without the slightest 
reference to the picturesque. For him the Curlew 
had had no other charms beyond that one caught 
fish in it. The decorations of the little dining-room 
were characteristic in a high degree.of its former 
owner, and if not artistic, had a certain quaint and 
natural fitness of their own. It was a sort of fish- 
erman’s sanctum, where everything that is most 
dear to the lovers of the gentle art was reverently 
enshrined. Not only did every weapon—net, and 
rod, and spear—that is used against the finny tribe, 
tind a place about its walls and across its low raft- 
ered roof, but even the very fishes were there that 
had fallen victims to them. Unlike those barbarians 
who eat the prisoners whom they take in war, 
Richard had preserved bis finest captives and stuffed 
them. The grinning trophies of his skill swam, as it 
were, each in his ample glass case, round and round 
the room—here a vast pike with cruel jaws agape, 
and here a speckled trout, and here a fat round 
chub; each, too, had the particulars of its capture 
described with great minuteness upon a written 
label. ‘*This pike was killed a little above Curlew 
Bridge, by Richard Blackburn, Esq., of Blackburn 
Manor, with this hook” (a very rusty little weapon 
by this time), ‘‘and part of this line. It weighed 
twenty-seven and a half pounds;” and so on. 
Stuffed water birds, ‘Shot by Richard Blackburn 
ot Blackburn Manor,” alternated with their hered- 
itary foes or victims, so that the whole apartment 
had the appearance of a natural history museum. 
The drawing-room was destitute of ornament, 
though literature and art were in a manner repre- 
sented by the Angler's Guide and a book of artiticial 
flies, which lay on the otherwise empty shelves. 

Mrs. Blackburn’s efforts at decoration had been 
confined to the invalid’s apartment, which had, in 
accordance with a suggestion of Ellen’s, been wains- 
coted with mirrors, so that he could command from 
his pillow the. bridge and all who passed over it, as 
well as the road and a lng reach of river. If the 
poor squire had been acquainted with the poets, he 
might have likened himself to the Lady of Shalott, 
to whom the world was shown in the same fashion; 
for he, too, ‘‘saw the highway near,” “the red 
cloaks of the market girls,’’ the pack-horses of the 
miller with their white sacks, the farmer ‘ om bis 
ambling pad,” and all the life that the place affurded. 
For him, too, “ the river eddy whirled ” continuously, 
and the still pool dimpled, while the stealthy rush of 
the main stream close by soothed him with its mono- 
tone, ‘‘Men may come and men may gv,”’ it doubdt- 
less said to him, if not in those very words, yet with 
their full significance, ‘‘ but I tlow on forever.’’ It 
was a tender and provident thought that had thus 
supplied him with visions of a world to which he 
would have been otherwise blind, and it seemed to 
afford him pleasure. That very afternoon his eyes 
were seen to brighten, as across the little bridge rode 
Lucy Waller, who even so near had come en horse- 
back, doubtless to inquire how the sick man had 
borne his journey. He saw her stop to look up with 
pity at his open lattice window, and to kiss har hand 
to Ellen standing in the garden beneath. 

Lucy found her friend somewhat pale from the 
shock she had lately suffered, but of which Ellen 
said not a word. Her uncle’s conduct was inexpli- 
cable to her. She had often known him @ictatorial 
and menacing, but always with some definite object 





to be gained. But what covld bis design be now in 
bidding her, as he had expressed it, “ play fast and 
loose ” with Herbert Stanhope? As for obeying him, 
the idea never entered into her mind; but it was 
scarcely less degrading to have had such a shamefal 
course of conduct enjoined upon her. 
whole, taking into consideration his behaviour on 
the previous portion of the journey, she was inclined 
to think that her uncle’s brain was getting disordered 
through his intemperate babits. But even that was 
not a comforting reflection, for he was not likely to 
amend his ways in the seclusion of the Fishery, 
where there was still less to occupy him than at the 
Manor. 

‘* What a paradise you have got here!” cried Lucy, 
when she found herself in the rose garden. ‘‘ Tome, 
just come out of smoky Mosedale, it seems too beau- 
titul to be real. I think, as I look at it, surely this 
will all melt away betore my eyes.” 

“It ia very pretty,” said Ellen, sighing; ‘ and yet, 
though I[ have begun to miss you so already, I would 
not have you here with us if I could.” 

‘“* Not have me here! Why not?” 

Ellen colored; for she had uttered that wish invol- 
untarily, with Uncle William’s words about Lucy 
etill ringing in her ears. 

** Well, it seems so lonely,” said she, ‘and so shut 
out of the world. The river, too, has such a melan- 
choly sound.” 

“As one thinks, darling, so the bell tinks,”’ said 
Lucy, archly. ‘* What would yoo say now, if I made 
the stream discourse music to you, and the sunshine 
stay here all day?” 

*O Lucy, you have seen John.” 

‘What an excellent guesser of riddles you are, my 
dear,” cried Lucy, laughing. ‘ Yea, I have seen 
him, and that is partly why I came so soon here to 
see you. I thought it would please you to know that 
he is so near—that if, for instance, you dropped this 
roseleaf into the swift stream, it would fluat to him 
in a few minutes.” 

‘* How good and kind you are to think of John and 
I, when—” There was something, if not of annoy- 
ance, yet of embarrassment in her friend’s tace, that 
made Ellen hesitate to finish the sentence, as she 
intended to do, with some reference to Lucy’s dead 
lover. Something, too, there was in the nature of 
Lucy’s last remark which suddenly struck her and 
made her pause. Lncy was always kind; but such a 
tender thought as that of the mere nearness of her 
lover making Ellen happy was somewhat uncharac- 
teristic of Mr. Waller’s daughter. Could love itself, 
new love, have possibly suggested it to her? 

“ What’s that?” said Ellen, pretending to be inter- 
rupted bya sound that broke upon her ear—the slow 
beat of a horse’s feet. ‘‘There is some one coming 
down the road from Redmoor; I wonder whether it 
is Mr. Stanhope.” 

“It is likely enough,” said Lucy, carelessly, and 
turning her head in the opposite direction.—* What 
a@ pretty picture might be made of yonder reach, 
with the arch of the bridge for its frame.”’ She had 
suddenly grown pink to the ear-tips. 

“And what did you sav to John, Lucy? Or, if vou 
will not confess that, what was it he said to you?” 

‘* Well, my darling, the fact is, he has come down 
again to Mosedale upon the same business as before, 
it seems; there is something wrong again with the 
reservoir. You must not be angry, dear Ellen, but I 
am afraid papa is vexed with Mr. Denton.” 

*Vexed with John?” cried Ellen, in a tone that 
would have fitted ‘‘ Vexed with the sunshine? vexed 
with the blue air?” ‘*‘ What can he be vexed with 
John about?” 

“*T can’t tell, dear; but so it is. Papa is greatly 
worried by other matters just now — grievously 
troubled, I may say—and donbtless he was easily put 
out. There has been, at a!l events, some difference 
of opinion between them; and Mr. Denton declines 
to be our guest. I am more annoyed by it than I 
can tell you.” 

* Bat what did John say, Lucy? I mean, what 
were his very words?” 

« O, of course he said nothing within my hearing 
but what was pleasant: regretted exceedingly that 
he felt himself unable to take advantage of our 
hospitality, and so forth. He will be some time in 
the town, however, and I hope the matter will be 
made up; indeed, I heard him tell papa that a day 
or two would decide which of them was in the 
right.” 

* But did he send no message to me ?” 

‘* Well, papa was with me, darling, so that he could 
not be very communicative; but when I spoke of 
you, it was easy to see in whose safe keeping he had 
placed his heart. I told him, of course, that you had 
come here, within a mile or two of Mosedale. 
‘What! at the Fishery Cottage?’ cried he; and you 
should have seen how he flushed up. Though you 
may not write to him, there would be no harm in 
your gathering & rose and giving it to him by dep- 
uty, would there?” 

Ellen plucked a flower, and smiling her thanks, 
kissed Lucy fondly. ° 

** What! am I to give him that, too?’ said the 
other, laughing—‘‘ There, how serious that has made 
you look! What a thing it is to be jealous!” 

** No, dear, it was not that; what makes me grave 
is the thought of there being any quarrel between 
John and Mr. Waller. I can’t understand it.” 

«That is because you don’t understand business, 
dear. So long as men have nothing to do with each 
other’s affairs, they consort together as peaceably as 
women, and more so. They chatter and laugh, and 
tell stories to one another, like schoolboys in holiday 
time. But directly a question of pecuniary interest 
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‘arises to them in antagonism, they grow hard and 


rade enough.” 
* But John is never hard nor rude, I am sure.” 
‘Well, | don’t know Mr. Denton 80 well as you 


| do,” said Lucy, laughing; “ but I must confess he 


was rather excited in his manner this morning— 
quite as much so as papa; though papa was most to 
blame, since he was in his own house. But, O Ellen, 
he is so full of trouble, if you only knew you would 
forgive him all, I’m sure —But hush; don’t let us 
talk about it. Here is some one coming.— Why, how 
slowly you ride, Mr. Stanhope! We have heard 
your horse’s hoofs this quarter of an hour. We 
thought it was the miller’s nay with the sacks ” 

“T am glad to hear that any grist comes to may 
mill,” said Herbert, rather rnefuliy. “ Mr. Moffat 
has just been proving to me that it never does.—How 
is your grandfather, Miss Ellen, after his long drive? 
And how do you all like your new quarters? At 
present I can scarcely cungratulate you upon the 
change; I have not seen you look so pale these many 
weeks. I am afraid you bad an anxious journey.” 

“IT am quite well, thank you,” said Ellen, coldly: 
for there was something just then unpleasing to her 
in the manifestation of Mr. Stanhope’s interest; 
‘* bat we are all a little tired.” 

“Don’t you belitve her,’ cried a gruff voice from 
the dining-room, where Mr. William had been keep- 
ing himself private, with the obj-ct of ascertaining 
whether Ellen should say anything to Lucy of his 
recent behaviour, but had only overheard enongh of 
the conversation to make him suspicious. ‘ We are 
only moped to death in this rat-hole. Come in, and 
let’s be jolly. What say you to our taking the young 
ladies on the water? Miss Lucy will come with me 
in the skiff, and vou can take the punt with Ellen.” 

“Thank you, Mr William, but I have no time just 
now,” said Lucy, gathering up the skirts of her 
riding-habit. ‘I promised papa to return home as 
soon as I had seen how yu all were.” 

“And I must go up to grandfather,” said Ellen, 
‘and take him these flowers. Goo'!-by, dear Lucy; 
you will be here early to-morrow. will you not, and 
spend a good long day with us?”’ 

‘*As soon after breakfast as I can get papa away, 
dear; and I will be sure not to torget your message ” 

**Message! what message?” inquired Mr. Wil- 
liam, testily, with a mistrnstiul glance at his niece. 

** Never you mind, Mr. Wiiliam,” said Lucy, gayly; 
‘*that message is un:ier the rose.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE WARNING. 


As is usual with folks who find themselves in new 
quarters, the household at the Fishery were astir 
early the next morning, which was a warm and 
sunny one. Mr. Williaw—who had retired late, as 
was his wont, and kept Stanhope from his bed with 
urgent appeals for another cigar and one more glass 
of grog—rose earlier than any. He was heard fuss- 
ing about the house a little after dawn, and rousing 
up the old fisherman, who was attached to the prem- 
ises much as the punt was, without which he rarely 
moved. He had been Squire Richard’s factotum on 
the river, and had gauged the capacity of every 
curve, and fall, and pool, with respect to fish. The 
previous night he had cast bread upon the waters in 
the shape of a gallon of worms, in a particular spot 
miles away down the stream—trom which investment 
he had promised Mr. William great resulta; and the 
two were off together, long betore the breakfast 
hour, on that hopefal expedition. They had taken 
plenty of provisions with them, and it was under- 
stood that they would not return till late in the 
afternoon. Ellen, at her chamber window, heard 
their gruff voices mingle with the grating of the 
punt-pole, and saw them glide aslant across the 
yielding lilies, and into the shadow of the bridge; 
and sighed. They were going whither she would fain 
have gone, poor girl; and would presently pass Mose- 
dale, and perhaps see him. 

The swallows were skimming across the stream 
and dipping their wings; the dragon-flies were flit- 
ting about like living light; the fish leaped high in 
air, and sank in widening circles: and all the life of 
the river was awake and glad. The garden beneath, 
new dipped in dew, sent up its grateful incense; and 
the fresh vvices of the air seemed to call to her to 
come fourth and erjoy. Ab! if she could only have 
been free to welcome him to that new home. how fair 
and bright a place it would have seemei! For a mo- 
ment she was almost tempted to inquire why that 
slender skein of duty should bind her hand and foot 
as it did, and keep her from him she loved, when the 
least effort of her own would have snapped it. But 
she put the thought away trom her as swiftly as it 
had intruded, and descended, all the more charming 
for her victory, to gather a posy tor the break fast- 
table, and as tresh and bright as any rosebud of them 
all, to busy herself with household cares. Then after 
breakfast, as usual, to grandtather’s room, there to 
stay for the long morning. 

Virtue had ite reward for her in at least this re- 
spect, that the loving forethought that had supplied 
the sick man with these living pictures of the world 
without, now bore fruit for her aleo. It was almost 
as good as being out cf doors that day—bright herald 
of the coming summer though it was—to sit in that 
mirrored chamber and watch all things move around 
her; for all things had motion; even the bridge 
would change from gloom to gray, from gray to 
gloom, as the light clouds flecked the sun, or left it 
bare; and the one willow for which¥the road had 
room, hanging its dishevelled hair in the restless 





stream, *‘ shook alway ” lke a poplar. The aera 
reeds in the island below the bridge danced like the 
daffodils, and like them. made a picture in her men- 
tal eye forever. Suddenly she started up with a 
muffied cry, and looked toward the window; on the 
shining wall beside her had been cast the reflex of 
ap approaching horseman; and he is now upon the 
bridge. His eyes are fixed upon the cottage, upon 
the window, upongher. He touches the red rose that 
blushes in his buttonhole, and dv ffs his hat. What 
can have brought Jobn Denton hither, whom her 
grandfather has forbidden to visit her? whom she 
has passed her word she will not receive? The sick 
man has seen him also, and fixes on hera reproving 
look. It seews to say as plainly as spoken words, “ | 
am obeyed no longer then, being smitten thus sorely 
and already half dead; aud yet I have loved you 80, 
Nellie, and tended you in the dais gone by.” 

#* You do me wrong, grandfsther,” cried she, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I know you think that I have disobeyed 
you and broken my word, but indeed it is not so. | 
don’t know why John is here. If you forbid it, I 
will not see him—if you do forbid it” And although 
her tone might have melted a barder heart than his, 
he did forbid it. Had he been lying for months with 
naught t» comfort him but the thought of how the 
Blackburn race might still hold its own and keep its 
place through her, to furego his desire now, whena | 
but accomplished—with the very man beneath his 
roof to whom he looked to have her wedded? Had 
he not even given him his will in keeping, in token 
of that contidence? Was not the world aware and 
expectant of her matching with bim? Hal not his 
reprobate son himself submitted to the arrangement 
aa inevitable? And now shoul he risk all being un- 
done by permitting this John Dsnton to see Nelly? 
No, no. 

“Do not fear, grandfather; since you forbid it, I 
will not see him; I will stay here;” and she drew 
her chair behind the curtain of the bed, out of his 
sight, and listened with pale face, pressing her hand 
against her beating heart. Presently Mrs. Black- 
burn’s hurried step was heard upon the stairs, and 
she came in looking confused and troubled. 

“Nelly,” whispered she, “1 want you a minute; 
come outside with me.” 

“Grandfather knows,” said Ellen, quietly. “He 
saw John Denton come over the bridge.” 

Mrs. Blackburn glanced at the sick man; his eyes 
were moist, and had an expression in them of un- 
wonted tenderness. 

‘*Has he given you leave to see him?” said she. 
‘*Ifso, why, of course, I shall say nothing; though 
it seems a pity, after matters have gone so far with 
Mr. Stanhope; and I am afraid Willy will be very 
angry.” 

“TI care nothing for Uncle William’s anger, grand- 
mother,”’ said Ellen, proudly; ** but I have promised 
not to see Jobn, and I will keep my word, since 
grandfather will not loose me from it.” 

There was a knock at the door: a gentleman had 
come, said the servant, to see Mr. William Blackburn 
on very important business. 

‘*To see Willy? What can John Denton want to 
see my Willy for? Hehas no right to pick a quarrel 
with him, you know, Ellen,” said Mrs. Blackburn, 
apprehensively. 

* John Denton is not quarrelsome, grandmother, 
whatever folka may choore to say,’’ answered Ellen, 
resolutely, and piqued by the recollection of Lucy’s 
words the previous day; “and if he has important 
business, it ought to be listened to.” 

** Well, we all know what the business is about,” 
responded Mrs. Blackburn, tartly; ‘‘and, for my 
part, I wont see him, and that’s flat; and I am sure 
if Willy was here, he would say the same. G» down 
to the gentleman, Mary, and say Mr. William is 
from home, and will not return till the evening; and 
say that I am very sorry, but that I am engaged in 
Mr Blackburn’s sick-room.” 

Ellen thought, with indignation, that her grand- 
mother might at least have gone down and spoken 
civilly to John, who had been always so kind to her; 
but she was too proud to say so. She sat where she 
was, following with repro:chtul eyes the movements 
of Mrs. Blackburn, who affected to busy herself abgut 
the room, but who was, in reality, sufficiently un- 
comfortable. She knew in her heart that she was 
not acting well; but she feared to meet John face to 
face, who had always had great influence over her, 
and whose present grounds of complaint she could 
not gainsay. 

Anthony lay with eyes fast closed, but perhaps lis- 
tening as eagerly as the others. 

The maid came up again with a second measage. 
‘* It was impossible,” the gentleman said, “‘ that he 
could leave the house without making the communi- 
cation he was charged with to sume member of the 
family.” 

‘Then let Mr. Stanhope see him,” said Mrs. Black- 
barn, “ for there ix no one else to do it.” 

“Stop!” said Ellen, decisively; ‘that shall not 
be, grandmother. You may treat John as ill as you 
please, but not falsely. If Mr. Stanhope is to seé 
him, it must be only as grandfatber’s friend. I have 
borne enough as it is.” 

“ You area naughty, disobedient girl,” said Mrs. 
Blackburn, angrily. ‘If your grandfather could 
only speak, you would not dare tu behave 80.” 

“ T should be sorry, indeed, for him t» think ill of 
me,”’ said Ellen, firmly; * but if you persist in your 
intention to insult John in the way you speak of, I 
will go down to him myself, and ta’e bis hand—and 
—and you will never see me here again, grand- 
mother.” 

*-Do you hear that, Anthony?” cried Mrs. Black- 
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barn, with indignation. ‘‘ Willy always told me 


| that you were wrong in thinking so highly of Ellen; 


and yet they say you have left all your money to this 


| girl, who flouts you thus away from him.” 


*¢] do not want grandtather’s money,” said Ellen, 


_| quietly, ‘as he well knows. I have never tried to 
| win anything from him but bis love. 
| js right that John Denton should be told what is not 
| the truth, grandfather, look at me now with your 
| eyes. 


if you think it 


See, he keeps them fast closed! I knew he 
was not one to approve of what is false, in order to 
gain his ends.” 

** Weil, well, I will go and see Mr. Stanhope myself 
and explain matters,” said Mrs, Blackburn, in acon- 
cilisting tone. 

“ Nay, grandmother, but I must send the mes- 
sage,” said Ellen, with quiet detérminatiun. ‘Come 
in, Mary ”’ (‘ur the girl had been bidden to wait out- 
side the dvor). * You are to tell Mr. Denton trom 
your mistress, with her compliments, that nu mem- 
ber of the tamily can see him to-day; but that if the 
nature of bis business will permit Lim to do so, he 
can communicate it to Mr. Stanhope, who is in the 
dining-room.” 

The servant departed, repeating to herself Miss 
Elien’s words, tur tear she should forget them; and 
jn a minute or two Stanhope’s step was heard leav- 
ing the apartment below tor the drawing-room, into 
which the visitor had been shown. 

Jobn Denton and the young Squire of Curlew Hall 
had never met since they bad stuod together on Slo- 
gan, eighteen monihe ago; and duriug that interval, 
short as it was, there hud been considerable change 
in both of them. Juhn, always self-reliant aud selt- 
composed, bad b even wore conscious of his 
own powers, of which his improved pusition in the 
world bad also affurded ample proof, had he needed 
such. Instead of the somewhat coarse attire which 
he bad worn as overlooker, he was now dressed, al- 
though very plainly, in all respects as a gentleman ; 
and he looked every inch a gentleman, and some- 
thing more, If there was an absence of that careless 
ease which sits (not ungracetull)) upon those for 
whom all things have been made smvoth from the 
cradle to manhood, the stealy purpuce of his face 
was far from hard or egotistic; while, as he now re- 
garded bis rival (as he well kuew hit in intention to 
be), a certain chivalrous courtesy lit up his fine fea- 
tures, aud gave his tone a gentleness with which 
genuine feeling could always inspire it, but which, 
in conventional intercourse, it lacked. 

Perbaps the knowl sdge that Elien’s heart was his, 
not to be won trom bim by this man, nor any other, 
permitted him to be thus generous; or perhaps the 
straiteued, it not desperate circumstances of his 
rival, of which he had heard reports (untounded, 
indeed, though, as it happened, true enough) in 
Mosedale, affected him with pity, and gave soituess 
to his air aud manner. : 

Herbert Stanhope was even more altered in ap- 
pearance, though not, as in the uther’s case, fur the 
better. He had grown paler aud thinner of late 
months; and anxiety and wounded pride had set 
tieir marks upon a face that had once evuked Den- 
ton’s antagonism by its calm insouciance. 

The two young men sbovk hands, if not with cor- 
diality, yet with pertect frankness. 

‘Tl am sorry to have been thus obliged to trouble 
you, Mr. Stanhope,” said Denton, * but since Mr 
William Blackburn is not at home, 1 have no choice; 
the matter on which I have come here being, un- 
happily, of the last importance, and not admitting 
of delay.” 

“No apology is at all necessary, Mr. Denton; the 
occupation you have interrupted was only that of 
making artificial flies; and I assure you that the 
arrival of any visitur in this place, whatever his 
business, is quite a godseud to us. I think 1 should 
rewark, however, that if the matter in question, 
which you say is so important, has any private and 
particular reference to Mr. Biackburn, I have no au- 
thority, and indeed must altogether decline to be its 
recipieut.’’ 

“The watter I have in hand,” said Denton, grave- 
ly, “ touches Mr. William Blackburn only as it affects 
e®@ery one else in this house, yourself included. It is 
not, I confess, upon his account I have come. I men- 
tioned his name merely as being the most proper 
person to receive my communication; and yet, i! 
there had been none dearer to me under this root 
than he, I should still have thought it my duty to 
have made it. I must beg of you, first of all, Mr. 
Stanhope, to take upon trust, with only my word to 
guarantee it—that | am well acquainted with certain 
Matters connected with my protession, which is that 
of civil engineer, that 1 am not ove to be mistaken, 
for instance, about the strength of an embankment. 
And it is with the acutest sense of the peril in which 
you and all persons now resident on the Curlew 
stand from the state of the reservoir on Redmoor, 
tuat I have ridden here this day, and with no other 
object whatsoever.’’ 

“Do you mean to tell me that there is any dan- 
ger of the great embankment on the moor giving 
way, Mr. Denton?” asked Stanhope, starting to his 
feet. 

“ There is, in my opinion, very great danger of it; 
I shoul i say, indeed, if the wind were east instead of 
south, as at present, the most imminent danger. 
In that case, the wind would: bring the waves right 
down upon the embankment; aud it is not ina cun- 
dition to resist it, sir, indeed it is not. I entreat you, 
Iacjure you, Mr. Stanhope, to give heed to what I 
Bay.”’ 

‘There is no fear of my neglecting such a warning, 
Mr. Denton. Independently of the risk to our friends 
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in this house, and to human life generally, supposing 
I were so brutal as to disregard it, 1 have property | 
on the Carlew which, even if this catastrophe should 
be delayed, must sooner or later be destroyed by 
it. I will not only do my hest to persuade Mr. 
Blackburn and his family to quit this spot, but I 
shall not lose a moment in representing to the au- 
thorities at Mosedale, with whom I have some 
influence—” 

“That would b> time wasted,” interrupted Denton, 
solemnly, ‘‘ and there is,in my judgment, not one 
hour to waste. I have spoken- I have warned in 
vain. The directors of the company, in the person 
of their chairman, have retused to accede to my re- 
quest that the reservoir should be examined.” 

*But Ll thought that matter was looked to last 
year, and, if I remember rightly, you yourself, Mr. 
Denton, were the engineer appointed for that very 
purpose.” 

“IT was, sir; and I made my report, wherein, as 
you may read for yourself, 1 even then contended 
that not enough had been done for safety. From 
personal observation of the embankment the last two 
days, Iam confident that miechief of a magnitude 
such as those people yonder—” and he pointed west- 
ward with his hand—* have no conception of, is—— 
Good heaven! what is that?” 

“It is my miller’s fowling-piece, if I am not much 
mistaken,” said Stanhope, smiling, ‘‘ though the 
echoes of the Curlew make it sound somewhat por- 
tentous. Did you think it was the bursting of the 
dam?” 

“Do not jest, Mr. Stanhope—do not treat my ap- 
prehensions as if they were idle fears. I am a young 
man, but not ignorant of the things of which I speak. 
Iam assure of what I now tell you, as I am of my 
own existence.” 

* But it seems so strange, Mr. Denton, that these 
same directors should not in so important a matter, 
have taken action upon the report of their own 
Officer.” 

“JT was not their ordinary engineer, sir, but only 
the substitute for him. My friend, Mr. Flywheel, 
delegated me to act for him in the affair, which he 
did not understand to be of the magnitude and im- 
portance which it really was. If he were on the 
spot now, I would stake my existence that his view 
would be the same as mine—that he would have the 
dam blown up this very hour, 80 as to decrease the 
water-pressure. There was a crack in the embank- 
ment last year that was suflicient to admit a pen- 
knife; there is one to-day in which I can almost 
place my hand.” 

‘* But why is not Mr. Flywheel at his post?” 

** He is abroad, sir, employed on an Italian railway. 
I would to heaven he were here.” 

** But you in his absence are his representative, are 
you not?” 

‘IT was, sir,” answered Denton, with flashing eyes, 
“until yesterday. But when I found I was not lis- 
tened to by the Reservoir Board, I at once threw up 
my appointment. To hold it for another day, would 
be, in my ju'lgment, to be accessory before the fact 
to—But heaven only knows to what; thereis no limit 
to the ruin which may happen.” 

“Then you are not come here in any official capac- 
ity, Mr. Denton?” 

‘In none whatever, sir; though, of course, if my 
profession were not what it is, [ shoul-1 feel no cause 
for these apprehensions. I have lately been appoint- 
ed resident engineer on the Mosedale Railway, or I 
should not bave been in the town at all. If, if—”’ 
and the young man hesitated, and crimsoved to the 
torc-head—“ if circumstances had not brougi@one 
that is dearer to we than life itself into this perilous 
place, I should not perhaps have visited Redmoor at 
all, God grant that I have not done so, even now, 
in vain. You will not neglect this warning, Mr. 
Stanhope— promise me that; or beware lest the guilt 
of blood—the destruction of man and woman, as well 
as the ruin of hearth and homestead— should lie at 
your door.” 

It was curious to see how, as the one seemed to 
gtow more earnest and impassi»ned with every 
word, the other became more calm, and even in- 
credulous. 

‘I will certainly put our friends here on their 
guard, Mr. Denton. I am sure it is most kind ot 
you.” 

“It is nothing of that sort, Mr. Stanhope,” broke 
in the other. ‘ You do not say it is kindness to warn 
a bather who cannot swim, of a current which you 
kuow will sweep him to his death. It is my duty, 
and nothing more. You, sir, can have po miserable 
reasons, fuunded on a few pounds of cost, to refuse to 
listen to me, such as have made those in Mosedale 
deaf and blind; nor, as I trust, have you any person- 
al prejudice 80 strong againat me as to make you dis- 
credit my words because they are mine.” 

** Indeed, Mr. Denton,” returned Stanhope, flush- 
ing in bis turn, ‘‘ you do me no more than justice. It 
is impossible to misunderstand your motive, or to fail 
to be moved by such generous earnestness; you may 
depend upon it, so far as my influence extends in 
this household, your warning sball have all the at- 
tention which it deserves.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Stanhope, thank you,” said 
Denton, fervently, as he held out his hand. ‘“ You 
have taken a weight from off my mind such as I 
could scarcely bear to think of, even now that it is 
gone. Good-by, sir; and God bless you ” 

Stanhope accompaniei him to the door, and saw 
him mount and turn bis horse’s head towards Red- 
moor. “Are you going to take another look, then, at 
the embankWent yonder?” 





involve her sentences. 





“Yes, Mr. Stanhope, though it is useless. I am 


also going to Curlew Mill to give my warning there. 
I am not permitted to avert this peril, it seems; 
bat, so far as in me lies. I must strive to abate its 
consequences ;” and with one look up at the sky, 
where the light clouds were floating leisurely to 
eastward, he shook the reins and cantered up the 
gorge. 


FORMOSA: 
Or, The Railroad to Ruin. 








ACT I. Scene 1—The Old Swan Boat-house, near 
Iffey. Enter Compton Kerr and Major Jorum, 
Kerr.—Here we are at Iflley. 

Major.—Such is life. 

Enter Sam Boker, a Retired Prizefighter, selected on 

that account to Coach the Oxford Eight. 

Boker (Coaching the Eight who must be several 
miles off —That’s it, gentlemen, strike out well trom 
the shoulder. Bravo, No. 3! well planted right in 
the middle of No. 4’8s back! Yarely! yarely! Never 
say die! Yah! No. 6 down again! Never mind, 
pick yourself up, and come up amiling! Starboard, 
coxen! Halloo, boat upset? Never mind—it was 
my fault. Get in again. Now, then, gentlemen, all 
at once if possible. Hit out well with your left— 
that’s it. Take your time from stroke, gentlemen; 
it’s a capital rule; pull in time if you possibly can— 
if not, never mind. Now, then, one more ronnd— 
what, upset again? Never mind, get in-that’s it. 
Lord love you, if yon only do like that on the dav of 
the race, old Sam Boker will die happy! (Sees Kerr 
and Major.) Sarvant, gentlemen. 

Ent r Oxford Crew. 

Oxford Crew.—Hurrah! 

[Eaeunt all but Lord Eden (ayed nine) and Tom 
Burroughs (aged fifty-six) the Coxswain and 
Stroke of Oxford Eight. 

Tom —Dash it, that was warm work. 

Lord Eden.—Nay, Thomas, leave such language to 
cais. Remember that you are a gentleman, and 
comport yourself accordingly. 

Tom.—My child, yon are right. 

Enter Jenny Boker, the Barmaid. 

Jenny.- Tom! 

Tom.— Jenny, T love you! 

Lord Eden.— Nay, Thomas, you are already en- 
gaged to Miss Ellen Doremus, the supposed niece of 
yonr tutor, Doctor Doremns, 

Tom (stern/y).—Lord Eden, you are spoiling sport. 
Take care lest I whip you. 

Lord Eden. Nay, Thomas, the old man that whips 
the child who tried to bring his aged steps back to 
the path of rectitnde is no friend of Viscount Een’s, 

[Poor old Tom trots off conscience-stricken., 
Lord Eden trots off with an air of conscious 
rectitude, like a good little boy as he is. 

Enter Sam Boker and Mrs. Boker 

Boker.—My Jenny! The most virtuous gal in 
Oxfordsheer. 

Jinny.—Such it is and ever will be my proudest 
boast: to he! 

Mrs. Boker.—Blees her sweet face, how she does 
[Kisses her. 
Enter Kompton Kerr and Major. 

Both.—Ha, that face! It is Formosa! 

Jenny.—Hush! My parents know nothing. 

Both.—Are you not Formosa (kindly translating) 
the Most Beautifal. 

Jenny.—No; that would be Formosissima. 

Both.—True! (Aside) Balked! and by a gynrl! 

Jenny.— Swear that you wont reveal my secret. 

Both.—On one condition. We have backed Cam- 
bridge to win; Oxford’s hopes rest on that poor old 
gentleman you were flirting with just now, for he is 
the only member of the crew who can feather. Help 
us to ruin bim, so that he may be locked up for debt 
op the night before the race, and your secret is safe. 

Jenny .—Certainlv, I shall be delighted. 

SCENE 2.—Doctor Doremus's Study Enter Tom and 

Miss Doremus. followed by Lord Eden. 

Tom —Nelly, I love you. 

Lord Eden.-- Nay, Thowas, you love Jenny Boker, 
the barmaid. Be just, Thomas, or you are no friend 
for Lord E:ien. 

Tom —True; I had forgotten. 
friend. 

Lord Eden.—Nay, Thomas, it is not ours to bless, 

Tom.- Then be the other-thinged—only do go. 

Lord Eden —Nay, Thomas— 

Tom.—O, get out. [Shores him out. 

Enter Doctcr Doremus and a Dog Fancier. 

Tom.—Doctor, I love your niece. 

Doctor.—Agony! She is not my niece. I adopted 
her when she was a baby, and, being a bachelor, I 
remember I was chatted a good deal about it at the 
time. Here is her father. He has come to claim her 

Dog Fancier.—Hall right (ch) guv-(ch)-nor! I’m 
(ch) her (ch) tather! 

Tom (nobly).—Then I’1l resign all pretension to her 
hand. 

Lord Eden (who has entered).—Nay, Thomas— 

All.—O, you get out. (He gets out. 

Tableau. 

ACT I1.—Formosa's Villa at Fulham. (Beautiful 
scene ; but, Mr. Beverly, you had no right to spoil it 
all by rushing on to bow ) 

Tom and other old gentlemen discovered playing 

deeply. 

Major (to Kompton Kerr ) The plot works bravely. 

Tom (to Major).—Leud me some wore millions. 

Major.—Certainly. [Lends them. 

Enter Lord Eden. 


Bless you, my 


Lord Eden.—Nay, Thomas, be warned. You are 
supposed to be in training for to-morrow’s race. If 
no considerations of morality restrain you, remember 
the betting is eix to four on us. 

Tom.—O come, look here, you’ve no right here 
yourself, if it comes to that. 
Lord Eden,.- Nay, Thomas— 
Exit Lord Eden, 


(They bonnet him. 
Tableau, Lord Eden going out. 
ACT III.—Jnterior of Formosa’s Villa, with famous 
domed ceiling from “ Great City.’ Tom discovered 
asleep. 
Formosa (late Jenny Boker) —He sleeps! To-mor- 
row tbe race is rowed—to-night he will be arrested. 
Enter Nelly (now a boot binder) and Mr. and Mrs. 
Boker. 
Nelly .—This is the house to which I was to bring 
these charming boots (shows a pair of green satin 
boots. with red heels, yellow toes and gold laces. She 
sees Tom.) Tom! , 

Tom (awakes) —You here? 

Nelly —Yes, I have brought some boots to the 
great and good lady who lives here. 

Tom.— She is great, but she is not good. ‘Ah, be- 
hold her! [Screams. 
Enter Formosa, covered with jewels. 

Mrs. Boker.—Why, iv’s my Jenny. 

Jenny .—Mother! 

Mrs. Boker.—Away! Take back all the gifts you 
gave us—the periwinkle pincushion, the trifle from 
Margate, the cow with the tree on its back, the 
barometrical cottage—they are the produce of your 
shame, 

Mr. Boker.—And bere’s the bootjack, and the paper 
of snuff, and the bad-money tester, and the veloc- 
ipede you have heaped upon me—take them all back 
—all! all! all! [ Faints. 

Jenny.—Not so. I will leave this dreadful life and 
turn respectable. Come, I have several millions’ 
worth of jewelry on my person—let us go now. 
Never mind the bills or the servauts’ wages—let ie 
go and lead a virtuous life. 

Mrs. Boker (examining the diamonds).—There spoke 
mv own Jenny, 

[Eaeunt Mr and Mrs. Boker and Jenny, reformet, 

At that moment Tom is arrested for debt. Tableau. 
ACT 1V —JInterior of Sponging-house. 
roughs discovered. 

Tom.—In two hours the race is to be rowed, and I, 
the only member of the crew who can feather, am 
locked up. Dam! 

Enter Lord Eden, 

Lord Eden —Nay, Thomas— 

Tom.—O bother, have you got the money? 

Lord Eden.—Nay, Thomas— 

Tom.—Then get out. 

Lord Eden.—Nay, Thomas— [Fait Lord Eden, 
SCENE 2 —Ezterior of Sponging house Cambridge 

crew (who go about London the night before the race 

in boating dress) bring ladders to attack Sponging- 
house while the Oxford crew are, very properly. at 

Putney, learning to feather. Two mysterious sol- 

diers in tunics shakos and without waistbelts, cheer 

them on to increased exertions, three phenomenal 
sailors express approval by emphatic gesture. 

Other people, who look more like theatrical supers 

than anything e se, express ‘‘ We will!” in dumb 

show. Tom appears at window. 

All,- Saved!!! 

Lord Eden —Nay, Thomas, you should respect the 
capias under which (before judgment) you were 
taken. Nobody had the smallest right to arrest you, 
but still you should wait for a convenient opportuni- 
ty to make good your case. 

[Exeunt all but Lord Elden. Lord Elden 
prays. Tableau. 
ScENE THE Last.—Barnes Bridge, A crowd partly 
human, but chiefly profile. 

All.—They come! 

So they do- Ozford rowing in RBoker’s best style. 

Cambridge (having, perhaps been coached by a ser- 

jeant-major of dragoons) is a length behind Uxford, 

All.—Hurrah! 


Tom Bur- 





ICELANDIC DIF COVERY OF AMERICA. 


Certain traditions, with regard to the discovery of 
a vast continent by their forefathers away in the 
southwest, seem never to have entirely died ont of 
the meworv of the Icelanders; and in the month of 
February, 1471, there arrived at Reykjavik, in a bark 
belonging to the port of Bristol, a certain long visaged, 
gray-eyed Genvese mariner, who was observed to 
take an amazing interest in hunting up whatever 
was known on the subject. Whether Columbus 
really learned anything to confirm him in bis noble 
resolutions is uncertain; but we have still extant an 
historical manuscript, written at all events before 
the vear 1395, that is to say, one hundred years prior 
to Columbus’s voyage, which contains a minute ac- 
count of how a certain person named Lief, while 
sailing over to Greenland, was driven out of his 
course by contrary winds, unti] he found himself off 
an extensive and unknown coast, which increased in 
beauty and fertility as he descended south, and how 
in consequence of the representations Lief made on 
his return, successive expeditions were undertaken 
in the.same direction. On two occasions their wives 
seem to have accompanied the adventurers; of one 
ship’s company the skipper was a lady; while two 
parties even wintered in the new land, built houses, 
and prepared to colonize. For some reason, how- 
ever, the intention was abandoned ; and in process of 





time these early voyages were considered as apocry- 
phal as the Pheenician circumnavigation of Africa. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOOKING THROUGH LOVE’S EYES 


BY FANNY STEVENS BRUCE. 


1. 
We walked one day, my love and I together, 
Hand clasping hand, along a country way ; 
A solitary avenue of poplars, 
Unkept, unguarded, scarred, and old, and gray. 
Upon the left, precipitously rising, 
A sterile bill, crowned by a lonely tree; 
Upon the right a sluggish, crawling river; 
Before, a hundred yards away, the sea. 


11. 

We had walked there before, in that most balmy 

And beautecous month, sweet June, whose quiet skies 
Were blue as its own exquisite blue blossoms, 

And luminous as woman's tender eyes. 
And now it was November, wild and dreary, 

With hints of tempests in the sunless air; 
Flower-stocks despoiled, and rified branches, shivering 

In the keen wind, but late so royal fair. 


III. 
But not the spectacle of carth and heavens 
Arrayed in summery splendor; not the charm 
Of lark's song, or of oriole’s, echoing over 
Broad fields of tangled grasses; not the balm 
Of lavish blossoms stirred our hearts, or kindled 
Such rosy radiance of lip and brow 
As this dull scene, for, chance acquaintance—meeting 
By chance—that morning, we were lovers now! 


Iv. 
And as we walked and talked in tender fashion, 
Hand clasping hand along that country way, 
I wondered if this same true love would brighten 
The future for us as it did this day ? 
If, when the summer of our life had lengthened 
To autumn, with its dismal sounds and skics, 
We should behold an equal grace and glory 
Of shape and tint by looking through love's eyes? 


MR. HARDCASTLE’S FRIENDLY ATTENTIONS, 
And What Came of Them. 





CHAPTER I. 
BEWILDERMENT AT BRIGHTON, 


‘*T¥ the gentleman who found the lady’s glove at 
the ball of the —th Dragoon Guards at Brighton on 
Wednesday last will be at the Zoological Gardens in 
Loudon ov Sunday next, he may hear of something 
to his advantage.” 

The “ Southdown Reporter and Devil’s Dyke Free 
Press,” in which the above advertisement was con- 
tained, fell from the hands of a gentleman who was 
reading that enterprising print in the coffee-room of 
@ hotel in the town first referred to—the Sybarito 
Hctvl, tacing the sea. Isuppose it was the adver- 
ti t that d the surprise, not to say emotion, 
which evidently possessed him. lt could not be the 
attack upon the mayor, nor the denunciation of the 
town council, nor the exposure of the gas vompany, 
nor the clever article upon the deart: of local amuse- 
ments, nor the pleasant reference to “ Our Autumn 
Visitors,” nor the eulugistic review of ‘‘ Our talented 
fellow-townsman’s” volume of poems, nor even tho 
facetious letters about ladies’ bonnets and high- 
heeled boots. Yes, it must have been the advertise- 
ment. 

There is one thing that a man is sure to do when 
an announcement in a newspaper exercises upon him 
such an effect that he drops the newspaper upon the 
floor. The odds are at least Lombard street to a 
China orange that he picks the newspaper up and 
reads the announcement again. The gentleman in 
question adupted this inevitavle course of action; 
and while he is engaged in mastering the interesting 
paragraph, and making his refivctious thereupon, I 
will tell you who he was and all I kuow about him 
up to this period of his career. 

You could see for yourself, as he sat in the bow- 
window in the twilight, with the broad sheet spread 
betore him, that he was a gentleman, in the conven- 
tional sense of the term; that he was a well-made, 
manly-looking fellow of unwistakably military cut, 
with a leisurely expressiun of counteuance sugges- 
tive of the tact that he need be in no hurry to assert 
hia good looks, as they were sufficient to assert them- 
selves; and if he kept curling that lung tawny mus- 
tache round his thumb and finger you might be eure 
that it was au action oaused by nervous anxiety 
rather than by any thought of improving that ap- 
pendage. If you guessed his age to be somewhere 
between twenty and thirty you would nut be mis- 
taken; and if you made a bet that he was the Hon. 
Harry Doncaster, brother to Lord St. Leger, and a 
captain of light dragoons on leave trom India, you 
would win your bet beyond all chance of dispute, 

But you would never suppose, unless you happen- 
ed to know, what a troubied lite Harry Doncaster 
was leading. Money had never been the strong 
point of his tamily, at least during the last two gen- 
erations. His brother the viscount had not much, 
and what he had he wanted—for viscounts must have 
money, of course, come what may. His family set 
Harry up in the cavairy—he took a great deal of 

. tetting up, by the way, though he gut his promotion 
by luck—and he inherited some private means from 
his wother. But in reference to the latter he made 
the not uncommon mistake of confuunding capital 
with income; and the original sum, after several 
abortive settlements in life, refused at last to be made 
the sport of an unscrupulous cheque-book, and dis- 

an indignantly below the tinancial horizon. 














After this pecuniary crisis Harry Doncaster, as far as 
any additions to his pay were concerned, was sup- 
ported, like the hospitals, by volantary contribu- 
tions. But the voluntary system was no substitute 
for an establishment in his case; and in a thorough 
state of disendowment, without edifices, glebes, or 
any consolation of the kind, he found himself in a 
state which he described as “ dependent on the gen- 
erosity of my family, who refuse to give me any- 
thing.”” Then he began to borrow, which was crisis 
the second in his career. He began by merely over- 
drawing with his agents; and Cox, it must be said 
for that obliging firm, allowed him a considerable 
fling. Bat there is apoint when even Vox loses 
patience; and Harry Doncaster, when he found his 
pay looking very small in perspective, compared with 
the massive foreground of liability, did not relish the 
effect of the picture, and squared up with Cox by a 
great convulsive effort. It was then that he took to 
borrowing in a direct manner, and came to crisis the 
second, as I have eaid. Now crisis the second would 
not much matter; but it is very apt to lead to crisis 
the third, when borrowing becomes so difficult as to 
approach the confines of impossibility. And to this 
gloomy boundary, I regret to say, Harry Doncaster 
hai arrived at tke period in question. He did not 
know, as he declared, how to turn himself round, 
and performed the process only, like the scorpion 
girt by financial fire, the circle narrowing with every 
successive sun. He began serious borrowing in In- 
dia—that gorgeous laud which has the fatal gift of 
credit in a bewildering degree—and where the trail 
of the serpent (of high interest) extends from the 
rice-fiekis of Bengal to the rose-gardens of Cashmere. 
He had a few debts in England at the time. He 
thought they would not matter; but they did. And 
he soon found that the process which follows non- 
payment in the one country is much the same as the 
process which fullows non-payment in the other; 
the principal difference being that in India you are 
arrested by a bailiff in a looser pair of trousers. On 
coming bome upon leave be made another discovery 
—that Eastern impecuniosity is a tree of hardy 
growth, and will bear transplanting to the West with 
considerable success. It was with a profound con- 
viction of this important truth that he began serious 
borrowing in his native land; and for a time bis na- 
tive land treated him with her well-known liberality 
in the way of advances, and equally well-known con- 
sideration with regard to their return. But there is 
atime for all things, and that for payment comes 
with remarkable punctuality, and when it really 
means business is apt to be a difficult customer. 
This is just what Harry Doncaster is beginning to 
discover when we find him at the Brighton hotel 
conning over the advertisement. He has exhausted 
worlds of leave, and will have to imagine new if he 
wants much more of it. But he dares not return to 
his regiment under present circumstances, and re- 
maining in England seems equally out of the ques- 
tion. He has an idea that the interior of Africa would 
be a proper part of the world for his future svjourn; 
but a recent event has made him reluctant to turn 
his back upon the land of bis youth; and the latter 
feeling, I fancy, has some connection witu the ad- 
vertisement, 

Were I to follow the example of many misguided 
novelists I should represent Harry Doncaster, at this 
juncture, as soliloquizing aloud, and giving a sum- 
mary of his past lite and present prospects, with a 
statement of the nature of the question which oc- 
cupies his attention, for the benefit of anybody who 
might happen to be listening. But people never do 
this in real life; and, contining myself to facts, I 
shall simply wenticn that a few muttered words 
escape him to this effect: 

**Must be meant for me—will risk it—can’t come 
to any grief on a Sanday.” 

And with the newspaper still in bis hand he rises, 
with the intention of making for the fireplace, by the 
side of which is the only bell-handle he happens to 
call to mind, though there are halt a dozen about the 
room. But he pauses in the act, tur there is a 
stranger sitting with his back to the bell-handle, 
tinishing bis dinner in a leisurely manner; and it is 
evident that Harry Doncaster cannot get to the bell 
without disturbing the stranger. The two have been 
taking their respective repasts a few paces apart. 
Each bas been well aware of the presence of the 
other, but each has ignored the other's existence, as 
in conventional duty bound—a very proper arrange- 
ment, by the way, in a pablic room, which ought to 
be a private room to anybody who pleases to make 
it 80. 

Having an otject in so doing, Harry Doncaster 
considers himself warranted in addressing the stran- 
ger, which he dces by asking him to ring the bell. 

There are various ways of asking a man to ring a 
bell, and Harry’s, upon this occasion, was a little 
unceremonious—unintentionally so. But the stran- 
ger obeyed the mandate, and had evidently no in- 
tention of ordering the other stranger’s carriage, as 
the superb gentleman who invented Brighton did 
with Mr. Brummell under similar circumstances; 
for before the waiter could obey the summons he 
remarked to Captain Duncaster: 

‘*It is not the first time that I have obeyed your 
orders.”’ 

Indeed,” said Harry; ‘I don’t remember that 
you have served with me.” 

**No, but I have served things for you at Harrow; 
don’t you remember your fag, Jack Shornclifte?” 

* Of course I do, and I am very glad to see you 
again, but should not have known you, you're so 
altered.” Mr. Shorncliffe, as he now appeared, was 
@ person of small stature, particularly neatly and 





compactly built, with a face that was particularly 
neat and compact also, and the same character be- 
longed to his hirsute adornments. He had a very 


| keen eye, and was very decided in speech and 


manner. 

** Well, you don’t expect me to look such a fool as 
I was then,” said he. ‘*I knew you at once; saw 
you the night before last at the Plungers’ ball, but 
couldn’t speak to you—always with some girl.” 

** You mean you were.” 

** Yes, of course; you seemed to be mooning about 
doing nothing.” 

“And what are you doing yourself, in another 
sense? You were going into the service, but I never 
heard of you, or noticed your nawe in Hart.” 

“No; the paternity changed his mind about me. 
He made the discovery that at least nine out of ten 
of our immediate family who have gone into the 
army have punctually come to grief, and are at the 
present time head over ears in debt.” 

Harry could not deny that there are officers of the 
army in such a predicament. 

** So he put me in his bank instead, where I ama 
partner—awiully rich— want a few hundreds, eh?” 

Harry started at the question—jestingly put as it 
was—tor he was by no means used to such pleasant 
inquiries. For a moment he felt a fiendish tempta- 
tion, but he restrained himself. The thing would 
never do, at any rate it would be premature at the 
present time. Mr. Shorncliffe abruptly returned to 
the sul ject of the ball. 

“I saw whom you were looking after, the unknown 
enchantress with the pompous papa. Did you tind 
out who they were? I couldn’t. Governor must be 
an alderman, I suspect; they came from London, 
that was all I could pick up.” 

Harry Doncaster looked a little confused, but he 
answered carelessly: 

“Ah! I know the people you mean, but I did not 
find out their names. Of course, I admired the lady, 
like everybody else.” 

‘Superb creature,” pursued Mr. Shorncliffe. ‘It 
would be invidious to particularize where all is per- 
fection, as puffing critics say in the papers; but 1 
think her great points are ber eyes and shoulders— 
it would be difficult to say which are the brightest of 
the two.” 

_Harry Doncaster pretended to laugh at this criti- 
cism, but did not half like it. Jack Shorncliffe pro- 
ceeded : 

“I suspect her eyes are too blue to be very bright 
by day; but there is nv mistake about her shoulders. 
Alabaster is a ridiculous comparison, There are no 
complexions like alabaster, and I should be very 
sorry if there were; her shoulders are siaiply like 
ivory, and the elephant tribe ought to be much 
obliged to me for the co:nparisoa.” 

Harry was getting angry by this time, but he re- 
frained from any manifestation which might betray 
his secret (you know as wellasI do that he hada 
secret), or, still worse, make him appear ridiculous, 
The subject of conversation, too, was pleasant to 
him upon any terms, so he alluwed Shorucliffe to 
proceed. 

* I should like very much to know who found her 
glove,” pursued that gentleman. ‘I know that she 
lost one, for a man who saw ber leaving the ball said 
she turned round to look for it while stepping into 
her carriage, and that the governor sai, ‘O, it 
doesn’t watter, you are close at home.’ You have 
seen the advertisement in the paper, of course? Ah! 
you have the paper in your hand.” 

Harry Doncaster, at the commencement of this 
colgguy, had taken his seat at Sherrclifte’s table, 
an@ had brought the ‘South Duwn Reporter and 
Devil’s Dyke Free Press ” with him, fur the simple 
treason that he did not think of laying it down. 
However, there was no betrayalinvolved, and Harry 
simply said that he had seen the advertisement, add- 
ing, what was strictly true, that he was as much 
moystitied by it as bis companion. 

But I am sorry to say that the matter did not end 
here. The two gentlemen spent the evening togeth- 
er, as well as that process could be perforined in the 
absence of private engagements; that is to say, they 
walked out upon the new pier, and returned at ten 
o’clock or so to the hotel, where they were both stay- 
ing. During their walk the conversation had not 
fallen upon the lady of the lost glove, but it did so 
when they returned, and Jack Shorncliffe, growing 
confidentia!, avowed himself an ardent admirer of 
the lady, whose acquaintance, he said, he was deter- 
mined to make. The family lived in London, he 
knew, and if nobody would introduce him he would 
introduce himself. He was possessed, he added, of 
“a genial audacity which might be mistaken for 
cheek,” that never failed in such cases. This was 
not at all pleasant to Harry Doncaster; but he could 
not help remembering that one stranger has as much 
right to be in love with a lady as another stranger. 
When, however, Jack Shorncliffe grew bold over his 
not unqualified seltzer, and began to express his ad- 
miration in a similar strain to that in which he had 
previously indulged, Harry remonstrated, somewhat 
to the speaker’s astonishment. 

‘* Why, the lady is nothing to you?” said Shorn- 
cliffe, inquiringly. | 

‘‘1 am not sure,” replied Harry. And thenI re- 
gret to say, he was weak enough to own the stateof 
his own feelings, and, what was worse, to acknow- 
ledge himself as the tinder of the glove, which arti- 
cle he produced from his breast-pocket in proof of 
the assertion. 

Mr. Shorncliffe was very far from relishing this 
revelation, and the pair presently foungone another’s 
society not quite so pleasant as it had been before. 





| 


well for its contents to come under the notice of his 
servant in the morning. 
The glove was gone! 


CHAPTER II. 


They discevered, in fact, that sitting up was a bore, | ; 
and determined to go to bed. Harry Doncaster wag 
the firstto leave. He cid not go to bed, but went out 
for an: ther walk by the sea. 

When he returned to his room he felt in the breast- 
pecket of bis coat, remembering that it would not be 
WHAT HAPPENED AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 

SunpDAy at the Z« logical. The season is drawing 
to a close, but the day is one of the fullest that there 
has been since its. beginning. Everybody is there; 
but that is not saying enough. There are all the 
necessary pobodies to keep the everybodies in coun- 
tenance, and save them from staring at one another 
like idiots. There is even a reyal prince and a royal 
princess, and these iilustrious personages actually 
seem to like being present, for nobudy bores them 
with intrusive attentions. 

The day is one of the finest as wellas one of the 
fullest of the season, and the one fact, I supp se, ac- 
counts consi:ierably for the other. It has doubtless 
i. fluenced the toilets, which are lighter and airier 
than ever, as far as the lajies are concerned; ard 
what wonderful coiffures these same ladies wear! 
Coiffures seem to reach their cul:ninating point at 
the Zvolegical; go anywhere afterwards and you 
always notice a declension. 

There is nothing to do, of course, at the Z ological 
after you have been to eee some of your favorite ani- 
mals. There are alwaysa few of these in fasbion, 
and you “ do” these rigorously. This object accom- 
plished, you concentrate your attention upon trying 
to get chairs, a pleasant pursuit which passes away 
an hour very well. As everybody tries to get chairs, 
I suppose they are the unsuccessful candidates who 
walk about; and it is well that somebody sbould so 
disport themselves, otherwise sitting would be com- 
paratively dull work. 

An elderly gentleman, to whom I wish to call your 
attention, has been foraging for seats ever since he 
entered the garcens. He has not regart'ed the chase, 
like more philosophical persons, as an incidental 
piece of amusement, and has been actually out ot 
temper at the delay. Bat see, he hasat last brought 
down his game, and comes upon the grass with a 
chair in each hand; and his satisfaction is complete 
when, on joining two ladies who form his party, he 
finds that one of them hus found a seat for herself, 
As he also is thus saved from standing you might 
suppose that he would begin to be amiable. But he 
does nothing of the kind. He dislikes the place and 
the people also, and, as he says, dvesn’t care who 
knows it. A more insaue way of passing the after- 
noon he cannot conceive, and he expresees his dis- 
satisfaction in audible terms. He is a portly person 
with a pink face, dresses scrupulously in black, with 
a white cravat of a previous period of society, anda 
big diamond brooch in the bosom of his shirt which 
“ would buy half Northumberlee,” if half Northum- 
berlee happened to be for sale. Both his pink face 
and his portliness are appearances in bis favor. 
Neither is too pronounced, and both draw that nice 
line between prosperity and apoplexy which one al- 
ways rejoices tosee in elderly gentlemen. 

Of the two ladies one is evidently his wife and the 
other apparently his daughter. 

His wife is tall, stately and reserved; grandly 
rather than gayly dresre!, like many courtly persons 
of her period in lite whom one meets in the exclu- 
sive circles of Madame Tussaud—persons whose 
wanners have considerably more than the repuse 
which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere; for so little 
intluenced are they by vulgar emotion that acon- 
descending inclination of the head, or a baughty 
turn of that appendage upon their aristocratic 
shoulders are all the signs they deign to make of 
taking the smallest interest in their tello-creatares. 
The lady in question has evidently modelled herself 
upon one of these courtly dames. You can see at a 
glance that her ideas of good-breeding are entirely 
of a negative character: and without overheafing- 
any fawily conversations you may be sure that she 
tells her daughter not to do this and not to do that, 
because great people never do anything of the kind, 
neglecting, of course, to add what it is that great peo- 
ple dodo, and in what respects the nature of their 
activity differs from that of little people. 

Her daughter, ah! her daughter is very different. 
You have heard some account of her in the artless 
criticism of Mr. Shorncliffe; for—there need be no 
mystery in the matter—she is indeed the unknown 
enchantress of the Plungers’ ball! But Mr. Shorn- 
cliffe, with all his enthusiasm and powers of descrip- 
tion, did nothing like justice to her loveliness, which 
in its general character was like that of a lolling 
lily, if you can fancy a lolling lily with an aggressive 
abundance of chestnut hair and eyes the colur of the 
corn-flower. She has, as Mr. Shorncliffe observed, 
an ivory delicacy of surface; but that gentleman for- 
got to mention the pale coral tints that gave it relief. 
I am bound to admit, also, on my own account, that 
I have never beheld a lily, lolling or otherwise, ar- 
rayed to such purpose in pale blue. It was Solomon 
in all his glory and the lily combined. 

But it will save trouble to tell you at once who 
these people are. 

Mr. Surbiton is principally known for baving made 
a great dealof money. It is a very good reputation 
to have, and will carry its subject a considerable 
way into society. It is not quite understood how the 
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money had been made, exceyt, I suppose, by Mr. 
Surbiton’s old and more inn ediate iriends; but he 
is supposed to have begun in a very small way and 
ended in avery large way, and being now retired 
he is of course in no way atall. Bat dogot supp se 
that people in general care in what pen i a ‘ine of 
business the meney had been made, and very few 
would trouble themselves on the sul ject but for Mrs, 
Surbiton’s horror at any hint of her husband baving 
been in trade, which makes her friends langh 
occasionally, and of course tends to keep the fact 
before her eyes. Two-thirds of her lite, I should 
think, are passed in trying to concea' what she con- 
siders this family disgrace, and, as far as any degree 
of success Is concerned, she might as well proclaim 
it periodically from the honsetops. Her main otject 
at the present time is to effect an aristccratic alliance 
with her daughter. That young lady, by the way, is 
happily oninfluenced by the peculiarities of her pa- 
rents. Being no more than seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, she is not able to remember the hum- 
bler state of the family, and having been educated 
away from bome she is unaffected by any of ita tra- 
ditions. 

Scarcely have Mr. and Mrs. Surbiton and their 
daughter taken poreession of their chairs than they 
are joined by a gentleman, a stranger, who addresses 
himself to the head of the family in a manner indica- 
tive of some special errand. 

But I must here leave them to note a scene which 
is enacting in another part of the gardens. 

* * +o * . 

Harry Doncaster has been two or three times up 
and down that long walk where tho walkers seem to 
congregate for the amusement of the people in chairs. 
He has performed the process with some impatience, 
having an object in view apart from being stared at. 
But his glances right ard left are evidently not re- 
warded by the sight of ecme persons of whom he 
seems to be in quest, and after mirgling for a few 
minutes with the crowd on the grass he turns away 
asif forthe purpose of being alone. His mood is 
plainly not a pleasant one, and he seems preoccupied 
to an extent incompatible with enjoyment of the 
Zoological. So he sits under a tree and has an in- 
terview with himself—a very unsatisfactory inter- 
view, I should say, judging from his frowns and 
occasional ejaculations. It would end in a viclent 
quarrel, I have no doubt, but for a diversion caused 
by the appearance of a stranger. 

Harry Doncaster, being rather slight in figure than 
otherwise, did not occupy the entire seven or eight 
feet of the bench upon which he had chosen to rest; 
so the stranger availed himself of the vacant accom- 
modation, This stranger wzs one of the most agree- 
able persons youever beheld. He was nota fat man, 
but he was certainly a plump man, with a beaming, 
radiant presence, confirmed by bis face, which was 
so happy and healthy, smiling and benevolent, as to 
be irresistibly attractive. A sanguine complexion 
and sandy hair may have had sometbing to do with 
the prevailing effect, but the general nature of the 
stranger shone especially in his eyes. 

Harry Doncaster, preoccupied though he was, 
could not avoid notice of these characteristics; so 
when the stranger spoke to him he did not resent 
the intrusion, but showed himself to be favorably 
impressed, 

“Youdo not remember me, Captain Doncaster?” 
said the stranger. 

Captain Doncaster could not dispute the proposi- 
tion. The stranger continued: 

“‘No doubt you do not; you were a small boy 
when we used to meet. But I was well acquainted 
with your father, the late viscount —was, I may say, 
his friend, and had the pleasure of obliging bim in 
many ways. Always happy to do it, too, having the 
greatest respect fur him and his family. Besides, 
it’s always better to make friends than enemies, and 
every man has it in his power to do some good in 
his generation if he only has his heart in the right 
place.” 

Harry Doncaster was charmed to hear such gen- 
erous sentiments, and professed some hereditary 
gratitude for the services rendered to his father, not 

at he knew their nature, but he guessed that they 

ight have been of a pecuniary character. 

* You do remember my name, I dare say,” pur- 
sued his obliging neighbor—* Matthew Haricastle.” 

Harry Doncaster thought he remembered it—was 
not sure—yes, he certainly—it seemed familiar to 
him—he must have heard it at home when he was 
young. 

“Ah! I thought you had not forgotten my name, 
at any rate,” said Mr. Hardcastle, with a pleasant 
chuckle; ‘‘ and‘now let me tell you why I have re- 
called myself to your recollection. Frankly, I wish 
to render you a service. There is too little sympathy 
in this world between man and man; we ought all 
to do more for one another than we do; the curse of 
the world is seltishness.”” 

“My dear sir,” said Harry Doncaster, “it is 
charming to hear you express such noble sentiments, 
but Iam not aware in what manner you can do me 
aservice. I am full of troubles, but they are & a 
nature very difficult to provide for, and a stranger—” 

“Not a stranger,” interrupted Mr. Hardcastle, 
taking Harry’s hand and grasping it with much 
warmth; “say a friend. It is indeed in my power 
to render you a service, and fortunately it is not ne- 
ceasary to test my friendliness by any sacrifice on 
my own part. The service I am able to render you 
willcost me nothing. On the contrary, I shall bea 
gainer by conferring an obligation in another quar- 
ter, not a pecuniary obligation of course. What I 


family of one of my oldest iriends, and that is pay- 
ment to me enough. Nobody ever said that Matt 
Hardcastle ever did a good action only for money, | 


know what I might have done ba‘ I been poor, and 


ot temptation.” | 

* You puzzle me,” said Captain Doncaster, who 
thought that his new friend woul: indeed be a clever | 
fellow if he could do anything for him. But he re- 
membered that he had read of equally wonderful 
things in tbe ‘‘Arabian Nights’ entertainments.” | 

* Now, let me be frank with you,” Mr. Hardcastle 
continued, ‘I know your position at the present 
moment to be one of great ewbarrassment. I know 
that you have for years pust spent a great deal more 
than your income. You have had expectations, 
doubtless, and were justified in so doing; but these 
expectations have not been realized as yet, and you 
have no time to wait for them. I know that besides 
a—if I may eo call it—somewhat reckless personal 
expenditure, pardonable in a young man of family 
belonging to an expensive regiment, you have been 
unfortunate in horses, and have dropped a little at 
cards. You have met debts of honor by contracting 
legal obligations. There are some of them consider- 
ably over due, and unless— in the immortal words of 
our friend Micawber—‘ something turns up’ for you, 
you may be considered in the light of a ruined man.” 

Harry was obliged to own that this was but too 
faithful a picture of his state and prospects in life; 
but he expressed scme surprise that Mr. Hardcastle 
should have arrived at so accurate a knowledge of 
his condition. 

‘Never mind how I came to know it,” said that 
gentleman in his mest genial manner; “I know a 
great many things about a great many people that 
they little suspect. The fact is, tuat I have rathera 
specialty for doing friendly offices for people in my 
humble way, and such cases reach my ears sooner 
than they reach those of most men. Now there is 
only one way of extricating yourself from your dif- 
ficulties, and that one way is—marriage.” 

Harry Doncaster was deeply disappointed at the 
nature of the remedy preposed. As if he had never 
thought of it before! Why, it is the first idea that 
occurs to every spendthrift w!o is bard pressed. 
Harry did not avow this contemptuous opinion, how- 
ever, bunt contented hin:self with saying: 

“T am much obliged, my dear sir, for your sug- 
gestion, and I must confess it bad occurred to me 
before. But there has always been this difliculty in 
the way. I have a prejudice against marrying a 
woman I don’t like, and [ have hitherto been un- 
able to combine the necessary conditions. When I 
have liked, or fancied that I have liked, a girl, she 
has always turned oat to be without a penny, and 
richer than myself only through having no debts. 
On the other hand, women with fortunes sufficiently 
large to enable them to take me, debts and all, have 
always been objectionable persons one way or anoth- 
er, besides being mostly cads. Indeed, women in my 
own rank of life are not to be had under the condi- 
tions, and I have never found any with money enough 
whom I cared even toask. I am not very particular 
about grade, but in any grade I have always met 
with the same difliculty. As for selling myself en- 
tirely for the benefit of my creditors, I have not quite 
arrived at that pitch of heroism. Of the two I prefer 
the creditors to the kind of wife I could get—they 
may ruin me, but they cannot force me to suffer my 
ruin in their society.” 

“ But if I could introduce you to a lady whew you 
would be sure to like?” 

“Thank you very much, my dear sir,” rejoined 
Harry Doncastle, somewhat decidedly, and getting 
rather red in the face, “I have reasous, at the pres- 
ent time, for not being prepared to make the ex- 
periment.” 

‘*An attachment already formed, eh? Excuse me 
—I am an older man than you—for asking the ques- 
tion. It is 80, | see by your face. No doubt it does 
you honor, and so do allthe sentiments you have 
expressed. It is something strange to meet with the 
finer feelf{ngs in a man who has passed through your 
career. But supposing that I could assist you with 
the object of your choice?” 

“ My dear sir, I have not told you that I have any 
choice, and I repeat—’”’ 

‘“* Now, my dear friend, don’t make astranger of 
me, who only wiah to oblige you. It is just possible 
that your choice—or shall I call it your fancy ?—is 
but a few days old?” 

** You are certainly determined, Mr. Hardcastle, to 
know as much as I know myself.’’ 

“It is not improbable that you never spoke to the 
lady?” 

‘* Mr. Hardcastle—”’ 

‘¢That you do not even know her name?” 

‘*You are most determined in your interroga- 
tories.” 

“ That you never saw her but once—at a ball?’’ 

“Well, you evidently know something about it,” 
said Harry Doncaster, his first instinct of resentment 
appeased as he found his obliging friend really as 
well informed as he pretended to be. 

‘* Supposing, then, as I have said, I could intro- 
duce you to the lddy in question?” 

* You would indeed please me, but I know not to 
what it could lead. To tell you the truth, I came 
here on purpose to see ber; but even had I seen her 
lshould scarcely have ventured to introduce myself, 
for I have no right to suppose that either she or her 
family desiged to meet me, and the only excuse I had 





mean is that I shall gain the lasting gratitude of the 

















though that perhaps is no merit of mine. I don’t | to advertise fur such a very unimportant article, and 


We must always be charitable to the errors of needy | you.”’ 
men, Happily I have always been beyond the reach | * That is just what occurred tome, And you have 
seen the advertisement, too?” 


** You have lost the glove, then?” | 
**And you know about the glove!” 
“Yes, Lagree with you that they were not likely 


it would certainly be strange if they advertised for 


“ Well, 1 have heard about it. But you wont want 
the glove if I present you myself.” 

Harry Doncaster could not withstand the tempta- 
tion; andin a few minutes the pair were in the 
midst of the promenaders, and peering in every 
direction among the occupants of the much-coveted 
chairs, 

* * * * 
I left the Surbiton party taking their rest, and 
being joined by a stranger. You may guess who it 
was—Mr. Shorncliite, of course. 
Mr. Shorncliffe rushed in where Captain Doncaster 
feared to tread; but he considered himself the lesser 
fool of the two on that account, and I suppose he 
was in the right. 
Lifting his hat with a half recognition of the la- 
dies, this enterprising gentleman addressed himself 
to Mr. Surbiton, who rose from bis seat with a cer- 
tain air of deference; for Mr. Shorncliff.’s manners 
were imposing-- to Mr. Surbiton, at any rate. 
“T have taken the liberty of intruding upon you 
here,” said Mr, Shiornclifte, with composed audacity, 
**in obedience to your hint.” 
** My hint, sir,” replied Mr. Surbiton, surprised 
out of pcliteness. ‘* What do you mean?” 
‘Mean, sir! Is it possible that you have forgotten 
the Plungers’—the Dragoon Guards’ ball at Brigh- 
ton, and the advertisoment in the ‘ South Down Re- 
porter?’ Jam the findcr of the glove.” 
The latter communication was conveyed in a low, 
contidential tone, as if it bore the weight of a state 
secret. Poor Mr. Surbiton was sorely perplexed. 
As soon as he could find words to reply, he said: 
‘Ball! Yes, I remember the ball, and a very dull 
affair it was. But what the deuce you mean by the 
advertisement and the glove I can’t say. You must 
take me for somebody clse, or have gone clean out of 
your senses.” 

And here the horrible idea seized upon Mr. Sur- 
biton that he had t® do with a lunatic of a dangerous 
kind; so, with a precautionary instinct as creditable 
to him as his promptitude of action, he seized the 
chair upon which be had been sitting, covered bim- 
self with it, and covered the ladies with it, while 
awaiting a further demonstration on the other side. 

The attitude was so unusual at the Z ological 
as to attract the attention of several bystanders; but 
they were well-bred persona, and did not precipitate 
ascene. The ladies, if not alarmed, felt very awk- 
wardly placed, and Mrs. Surbiton told her husband 
in quiet but commanding toner, to resume his seat, 
and hear what the gentleman had to say. 

**T can assure you, sir,’’ continued Mr. Shorncliffe, 
rather amused than otherwise, and speaking round 
the chair for the benefit of the ladies, “that I am 
not a madman, but am most pleasantly in my senses, 
and that [ have intruded myself upon you simply 
because I supposed you desired my presence,” 

The explanation seemed at least reasonable, so Mr. 
Surbiton was persuaded to drop his defence and take 
his seat upon it—a pacific movement which satisfied 
the bystanders that there was nothing the matter; 


scandal was nipped in the bud. 

“The gentleman will tell you, I dare say, if you 
ask him,” said Mrs. Surbiton severely, to her hus- 
band, ‘‘ what he means by the advertisement.” 

“Well, what do you mean?” said Mr. Surbiton, 
sulkily. 

‘“T mean the announcement which appeared on 
Friday in the ‘Sonthdown Reporter,’” said Me. 
Shornclifte, taking from his pocket the paragraph in 
question which he had takex the precaution to cut out. 

Mr. Surbiton read the aivertisement with amaze- 
ment; then he handed it to Mrs. Sarbiton, who read 
it and looked scandalized; then Mrs. Surbiton band- 
ed it to Miss Surbiton, who read it—and laughed. 

The latter lady was the first to express her views 
on the subject. 

“If it relates to us, mamma, it must be intended as 
a piece of fun—though not such fun as a friend would 
practise upon us. I certainly dropped one of my 
gloves as we were going out; but nobody could sup - 
pose that we should advertise for such a thirfg as 
that; and I, at any rate, saw nobody pick it up.” 

** [ had that honor,” said Mr. Shorncliffe, not quite 
so assuredly as before, and addressing himself still 
to Mr. Surbiton, though with reference to the young 
lady, “and seeing the advertisement, I was naturally 
under the impression that—that—there was a desire 
to communicate with me.’’ } 

‘Then your impression was mistaken,” said Mr, 
Surbiton, recovering his self-possersion as he began 
to understand the question at issue. “ We know 
nothing about the adverti t here; bod y 
has been making a fool of you.” 

Mr. Shorncliffe began to think that he had at 
least been making a fool of himself, and sincerely 
wished that he had left Doncaster to perform his 
legitimate part in the affair. 

“ Shall I at least perform the commission which I 
have so innocently undertaken, and restore—’’ 

Mrs. Surbiton here interposed, and stopped the 
movement which the speaker was making towards 
his pocket. 

“On no account—such a proceeding could not be 
permitted in public—with the eyes of the world upon 





so they moved off, and an apparently promising. 


‘If the gentleman has found the little ring I lost 


' the same evening I should be obliged to him,” said 
Miss Surbiton. 


But Mr. Shorncliffe had unfortunately not found 


a ring. 


“At least,” said that gentleman, as he made a 
movement to depart, ‘‘ I hope I shall be acquitted of 
having taken a part in what seems to be a very silly 
hoax. My vame—which I dare say is not unknown 
to Mr. Surbiton—should be some guarantee of my 
honorable motives.” 

And here Mr. Shorncl ffe banded hjs card to the 
gentleman whom he addressed. The latter glanced 
at it, and his manner changed immediately. 

** Bless me! Mr. John Shorncliffe! Are you of 
the house of Grampus, Shorncliffe, and Co., of Lom- 
bard street?” 

“ Tam a partner in that firm,” 

‘“*My bankers. Then you are at least a respectable 
person. My dear sir, I am very glad to see you. 
This business of the advertisement is evidently a 
mistake—some foolery of these military coxcombs. 
I am very sorry that you have been imposed on, 
Grampus, Shorncliffe and Co.— first-rate house— 
know some of the partners. You don’t know me, I 
dare say.” 

“ Your name, I bave no dcubt, is known to me,” 
replied Mr. Shorncliffe, with renewed confidence at 
the turn which the conversation had taken. 

“My nane is Surbiton, sir. Do you know me 
now? Ihave had an account at your bank—and, [ 
flatter myself, never an unsatisfactory balance—for 
the last twenty years.” 

‘*There is no name I know better—none more 
honored in the firm—than yours. I am proud to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Surbiton.” 

“And I am proud to make yours; though I must 
confess I thought at first you were aswindler. Never 
mind—mistakes will happen. - And now I know who 
you are let me introduce you to my wife and 
daughter.” 

The wife and daughter duly acknowledged the in- 
troduction—neither of them, however, with any un- 
necessary graciousness; for Mra. Surbiton, now that 
her husband had retired, ‘did not approve of people 
in business,” and Miss Surbiton did not find herself 
taking much interest in the person upon short no- 
tice. However, Shorncliffe had gained his point, and 
attaching himself sagecivusly to the quarter where 
he had made an impression, he talked * city” to Mr. 
Surbiton with such success as to fairly win that gen- 
tleman’s heart. , 

The atternoon, which was young when they enter- 
ed the gardens, had been midcle-aged for some time 
past, and now showed signs of growing old. Ona 
every side pe: ple were seeking social safety in flight. 
Chairs—tLat sure test of the Zoological market— 
which had been so lately at a high premium, were 
now at amiserable discount. There had been uo 
transactions in seats indeed, exeept in leaving them, 
for the last half hour, and those comforting securi- 
ties exhibited not only a downward tendency, but 
arapid stateofd.cline. I am indebted for this play- 
ful wetaphor to Mr. Shornclitfe, who employed it in 
his conversation with Mr. Surbiton with such effect 
as to make that gentleman regard him asthe most 
witty person he had ever met in the whole course of 
his lite. Mrs. Surbiton, whose sympathies were 
wedded to the West-End, scarcely disguised her dis- 
gust at this kind of pleasantry; while Miss Surbiton, 
with whom the West-End was an open question, 
had a very small opinion of the wit, for the young- 
lady- like reason that she did not care about the in- 
dividual, 

“And now, my boy,”—it was my boy by this time 
—said Mr. Surbiton to bis new acquaintance, “ you 
are leaving this place of course. Which way are you 
going? Westward, uf course— everybody goes west- 
ward. Take a seat in our carriage. You have your 
own? Never mwind— may as well drive with us—just 
room-— tell your man to tollow—take my wife out like 
a@ good fellow.” 

So Mr. Shorncliffe gave his escort to Mrs. Surbiton, 
aud Mr. Surbiton followed with his daughter. 

- * * « - 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Matthew Hard- 
castle and Captain the Hon. Harry Doncaster en- 
countered the party— just in time to be too late. 

Harry was disgusted at the perfidy of his friend. 

** Never mind,’ said his genial companion; ‘ they 
have not seen us, and we shall have plenty of time 
to give him checkmate to-morrow. If we do not 
castle his queeun—Hardcastie his queen I may say, 
ha! ha! ha!—never believe me again.” 





; CHAPTER II. 
RIDING, DINING, AND LOVE-MAKING, 


Mr. HARDCASTLE, who was a bachelor—all these 
genial old boys are bachelors—cccupied one of the 
best suites of chambers in the Albany—I will call it 
AI, which it was in all respects but its local classi- 
fication. Thither Captain Doncaster went to break- 
fas®with him on the Monday morning succeeding 
the Sunday afternoon at the Zoological; and break- 
fast concluded, the pair arranged their plans for the 
campaign. These were not very elaborate, being 
limited to paying a visit at Mr. Surbiton’s house, 
and enabling Harry to make what way he could with 
the ladies. 

‘There is no occasion,” remarked Mr. Hardcastl-, 
“to make the attack look premeditated, and that is 
why I proposed to introdace you in a public place; 
but nothing can be more nataral than that l—an old 








for intruding, 1 have somehow lost.’’ 


us—aund nobody bere requires the glove.” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 652 } 
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wT LILLIE ODO 


THIS AND THAT. 

The great Baron Von Humboldt, the centennial 
anniversary of whose birth was recently celebrated 
in this city, illustrated in his career what is meant 
by a fall life. Born with an inordinate thirst for 
knowledge, and with means to aid his inquiries, he 
was enabled to grasp, in the course of his long life, 
all that was possible to the human intellect, at the 
same time preserving in beautiful and harmonious 
accordance the physical avd spiritua) nature. He 
never married, and domestic distraction conflicted 
not with his studies. Though some contend that a 
lite cannot be complete unjess the conjugal state be 
entered, we find so many illustrious €xan. ples to the 
contrary, that we conceive the point would be hard 
to maintain, even the Peerless One bimeselt being in 
refutation. We see it claimed for Humboldt by bis 
German friends, that be was materialistic in his re- 
ligious sentiments, his mind too vast to be confined 
tw the limits of acreed; yet he believed in # First 
Cause, and saw in creation evidence of Intfinite 
Mind. The perfection of such a lite is an example 
of great ower to the young, though the possibility 
of attaining bis fullness and roundness of character 
may nut be known once in a hundred years. It re- 
veals, however, the height which the mind may at- 
tain under right conditions, and the possibienese 
would give ambition new stimulus. People talk 
about “ great men” with much flippancy, but bow 
small the best of them seem when set by the side of 
a man like Humboldt. They are, at the greatest, 
great but in particular issues, forced growths in some 
directions and dwarfed in others, while in him was 
completeness. But few have the means that he had, 
however gitted; the struggle for lite enters too much 
into the struggie for knowledge, and care and anxie- 
ty tend to diminish effurt. 





We see by the papers that Rev. T. W. Higginson 
has shown up the “jugglery” of the Davenport 
boys, which is one of many others of the same soit, 
and which possesses no earthly weight with those 
who have examined the phenomena, and who have 
had as favorable means of judging as 'T. W. H., and 
brought, probably, as good a degree of intelligence to 
their examination. His exposition imputes to them 
what is equivalent to superhuman power, investing 
the “ boys”? with more tian cat-like agility, and with 
# cal’s vision in the darkness. But it is notof them 
that we would speak. What has become of the spir- 
itual phenomena that have astonished the world for 
the past twenty years? People say little about 
them. We rarely hear of seances, public meetings 
have measurably been abandoned, and yet, to-day, 
Spiritualism is as energetically active as ever. Not, 
perhaps, as an ism is it as plainly seen, though the 
advertisement of a picnic can attract ten thousand 
and hold them for days, but it has taken hold upon 
the private beliets of men, giving a new form to ideas 
of the spiritual world, and making that world what 
the soul wishes—a sphere of rational beauty and 
love, altogether unlike the hard and unattractive 
view that had been received from the church. It 
has awakened independent thought in this regard, 
that pervades our literature, of which the ‘“‘ Gates 
Ajar” is a fruit, and it has homes that were set hard 
as flint against it. The craze that attended it at 
tirst was the mist and confusion of the horizon that 
is forgotten in the clearer ethers. The approaches 
toacity are the meanest parts; the approach toa 
new idea is through much rubbish, but it is soon lett 
bebind. So this which was a craze at first, seems to 
have taken a more pleasing form, and the best of 
people cherish it, feeling better trom the contact. 
Of course if good it must stand, according to divine 
promise. The angels it comprebends will prove its 
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-upport, and, without leading one to conflict with a 
single duty, through it lifs may have a deeper mean- 
ing, truth be vitalize!, and a cheerful faith be in- 
augurated to make men better and rob death of its 
terror. 





Onrs is not a partisan sheet, and we do not wish 
to drag it down into the arena of party strife; buat it 
ia a privilege we claim to point out any tault of any 
party or anybody, honestly, when we see it, aud shall 
do ao. We ree it stated tha: Hon. Walter Harriman, 
the Naval Officer ot the port of Boston, takes the 
stump in Ohio for the political canvas that is pro- 
gressing there. Now what is the nature of this Na- 
val Office that it can be thu8 vacated? Is it an office 
merely for the reward of some partisan, or bas ita 
use? If the latter, how can the incumbent neglect 
its duties tor this missionary movement to Ohio? 
Who pays him? Does bis pav at the ¢flive cease 
while he is gone? His going there is, we deem, an 
outrage on the people who pay bim tor his services 
here, and we fear all that was said of him by the 
Transcript, and other Kepublican papers, when he 
carve to bis office, crowding out a better man, is true. 
He should be called to an account for his absence, 
and be censured or removed, for an act of so fis- 
grant a character. If the office can spare him, then 
the idea occurs tbat the office iteelf might be spared. 
What is the use of a department that can support 
an ornamental aud migratory head like this, the 
oftice of which can be discharged by clerks? An 
addition of their duties to those of the Treasurer’s 
department would secure al! the end now attained, 
and save the government perhaps ten thousand dol- 
lars a year. The Naval Otftice is a sinecure, and the 
absence of its “* incumbrance,’”’ without detriment to 
it, proves its uselessness. Mr. Jencks, of Rhode Isl- 
and, with his practical way of Jooking at things, 
should try to lessen the expenses of government by 
abvlishing worthless offices that are bleeding the 
nation millions of dollars a year. The abolition of 
the oftice of crypt tender surely is not all that can be 
done in this direction. These big cffices should not 
be mere roosting- places for itinerising carpet-baggers. 





The bealth-journals suggest, among other cura- 
tives, the sun-bath as a remedy for human ills, We 
believe that we du not have sun enough in our offi- 
ces and in our homes. Asunbeam excites a panic, 
and it is shut out as promptly as if it were an enemy. 
The sunshine is man’s best friend, if he but knew it, 
and if he did he would be wiser in the disposition of 
bis trees and shrubbery, and see to it that his home 
is not so embowered in shade that the sunshine can- 
not penetrate to it. Many a tender human plant has 
been chilled to death, we believe, by the shadow and 
damp that too dense a fuliage gives ahome. Shadow 
is as baneful to life as to vegetation, and its effect 
upon the latter is marked. Weeds alone will grow 
where the sun is excluded, and even the commonest 
plauts will hardly litt their heads. This matter of 
the sun-bath that is now exciting attention, is an old 
idea, and is drawn from nature. Animals, with their 
nive instinc!s, adopt it, and it has always proved 
beneficial where followed by human imitators. It 
should succeed, it possible, the water bath, and 
enough time be devoted to it to render it effective. 
This ia the principal thing against it, because in our 
restlessness we bave no time to spare for a thing so 
tritling, as it is regarded, and thus let it go tor the 
more convenient season, that rarely comes, 





RUSSIAN AND POLISH TIME.—Among the differ- 
ent weans employed by the Russian government to 
effect the thorough Ruasitication of Poland, the most 
singular is undoubtedly a decree lately issued at 
Warsaw. In future, all public clocks throughout 
the kingdom are to mark no longer Polish, but St. 
Petersburg time. Au amusing anecdote is reported 
in connection with this new act of despotism. The 
emperor happened, a few days after the promulga- 
tion of the decree, to ask one of his aides-de-camp, 
a Pole, what o’clock it was. The officer, without 
looking at his watch, replied, ‘‘ Whatever hour your 
majesty pleases.” 


-> 





HELP WANTED.—One hundred gentlemen of New 
York have combined for the purpose of importing 
Chinese servants. We hope the experiment will bea 
success. Anything that will relieve us trom Irish 
issolence and incompetency will have the good 
wishes of all housekeepers. People bave suffered 
until they can no longer endure the airs and extrav- 
agances of the Milesians, and now there is call for 
Protestant help, and the demand is more than the 
supply. 
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THE STEVENS BATTERY.—It has been discovered 
that the Stevens Battery, which is building under 
General McClellan’s superintendence, will be 250 feet 
in length, 30 feet in breadth, and will draw 27 feet of 
water. She is to be plated with four-inch iron plates, 
and her decks will be made entirely of that metal. 
This marine monster will carry four guns of great 
calibre, which will throw a solid shot weighing 700 
pounds. She will be completed in 1871. 





Dr. J. O. AYER FOR CONGRESS.—Dr. J. C. Ayer, 
of Lowell, one of the best business men in the coun- 
try, and a chemist second to none, is a candidate for 
Congress in the seventh district, in place of Mr. 
Boutwell. By all means send the doctor, and let us 
see if a business man can’t do better than a politician. 
May Satan confound them! for in Congress they talk 
and echeme, and let the people suffer. 





CARE OF THE EYES. 

Crawford, the celebrated sculptor, had an inveter- 
ate hab't of reading in «a reclining position; one eye 
was taken out in consequence of a cancerous tumor 
forming behind it, and his life paid the forfeit, after 
vears of suffering, and much expenditure of money. 
Prescott, the historian, in consequence of a disorder 
of a nerve, by which the eyes were rendered useless 
for all writing purposes, could not use a pen, as he 
was unable to see when. it failed to make a mark for 
want of ink; norconld he distinguish the lines or 
edges of his paper; yet, with these disadvantages, 
he wrote all bis historicals, using an agate stylus on 
carbonated paper, being guided as to the lines or 
edges by brass wires drawn through a wooden frame; 
but with all these hinderances, he bas made himselt 
one of the most readable of modern historians, and 
earned a fortune besides. To avoid these and simi- 
lar calamities, we urge upon the young especially, 
never to use the eyes by artificial light, where nicety 
of sight is required, nor to use them in any strained 
position, or while riding in rail-cars or carriages. We 
urge apon all parents, in view of the many incurable 
eye diseases, to caution chiliren against reading by 
twilight, that is, not before sunrise nor after the sun 
has set. It would be a great deal better not to allow 
them to read or sew by any artificial light; but if 
that is unavoidable, let it be imperative that they 
cease by nine o’clock at night in the summer, and by 
ten in the winter. It is inexcueable folly, and one 
that will sooner or later bring its punishment, to 
either read or sew by gas, or lamp, or candle light, 
and then to sleep after daylight next morning, as a 
nabit. To persons of all ages it is a most injurious 
practice. No small awount ot the weak eyes of the 
present day may be traced to the excessive use of gas. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE VAGABONDS, AND OTHER PormMs' By John 
‘Townsend Trowbridge. Bustob, Fields, Oagoud & 
Co. 


We are glad to receive from the publishers this 
little volame of poems, composed of those that have 
appeared from time to time in the Atlantic and other 
publications. They are well worthy of preservation 
in the present beautiful form, and deserve # place 
among the best writers in the land. 

RomouLa. By George Elint. Household Edition. 

Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

The third number of this pretty edition follows 
close on the steps of its predeceseors. RK omola is a 
story of foreign life of an antique period, but is ad- 
mirably told by the graceful pen of the novelixt. ’T'is 
not a cheerful tale, but tells us of the doings of cratty 
men among a priest-ridden people when ignorance 
and superstition prevailed with fearful darkness, and 
ot a glorious woman whose life was cast with the 
times, but who vindicated her womanhood by the 
most exalted sacrifice, and proved true to duty 
through every peril and every temptation. 

NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIoT. Vol. I. Adam Bede. 


With ILliustrativus. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


We do not know what rule of courtesy or right 
prevails among b oksellers, to prevent them trom 
trespassing on one another’s privileges, but the pub- 
lications of Messrs. Harper and Fields, Osgood & 
Co., of this city, seem to collide, as one might say, 
trequently. An instance of this occurs in the publi- 
cation of George Eliot’s works, that the latter house 
advertise under authority of the author, who receives 
from them a return for the permission, as he should; 
and now we receive from the Messrs. Harper the 
tirst of the same series in external style nearly re- 
sembling the other, printed with the addition of 
illustrations and on larger type. The public care 
little, however, for family quarrels, so they get their 
money’s worth, but still there is a provoking curiosi- 
ty arises as to the question of fairness in the premises. 
It proves more clearly than anything, the necessity 
tor a good copyright law that woul secure an 
author in his right. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
FounD DEAD. By the author of “A Beggar on 

Horseback,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

An attractive book by a popular author, tur sale by 
A. Williams & Co. 

ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE: Taken 
trom the Greek Grammar of James Hadley, Pro- 


gad of Yale College. New York: D. Appleton & 
0. 


An elementary Greek Grammar has long been a 
desideratum in our superior schools, and we think the 
present abridgment of Hadley will meet the want. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. , 


NEW YorRK ILLUSTRATED. 
pleton aud Co. 


This is a pamphlet of elegant illustrations of many 
of the prominent places in New York, with a graph- 
ically written description that will give the stranger 
a capital idea of that Babel of cities. For sale by Lee 
& Shepard. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—This is the largest 
paper, of the same cost, published in the United 
States. Each number contains sixteen paves of 
choice literary articles, from the pens of the best and 
most eminent story and magazine writers in the 
country. A splendid original novelette, complete 
in four numbers, is now running in the FLac. Buy 
it. Try it. Terms $4 a Pad single copies, ten 
cents. Ellott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Muss.— 
East Liverpool Democrat. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY.—Among the m ines 
which prove both interesting and instructive we 
must class BALLOU’S MONTHLY, which is published 
at the remarkably low rate ot $1.50 per year. Itisa 
marvel of cheapness, filled as it always is with the 
most readable matter. Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 
publishers, 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass.— 
Queens Co. Sentinel. 
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Fashion and Gossip. 
FALL AND WINTER SILKS — Brecaded silks are 


importe#this season. A black ground, with varie- 
gated flowers in green, pink, orange, purple and 
golden brown, is very wttractive, each tint being 
beautifully shaded. The most beautiful of these 
styles bas a delicate lilac ground, with clusters of 
richly tinted flowers scattered here and there upon 
the surtace. These flowers are all embrvidered by 
hand, displaying artistic skil) in the design and 
blending of cclors, equelting in richness and beauty 
the natural flowers they represent. This pattern 
can be purchased for three hundred dollars, and 
trimmed with rich lace will make an elegant evening 
toilet. 

There is a new style in garnet colored silk which 
will be in vogue for dinner dresves. It is a rich dark 
tint. Each width has velvet a ehade darker than the 
silk, and about five inches wide woven into the silk, 
with fringe an inch wide, the same shade as the silk, 
on the lower eige; the upper is finished by two 
rows of narrow fringe, with a narrow stirip of velvet 
betwedn. This is fur trimming the skirt, and strips 
not #0 ‘wide are used for the corsage, Silks with sat- 
in stripes of a contrasting c:lor, a8 a black with a 
blue or green satin stripe, and sprays of flowers em- 
broidered upon these bright colors, are among these 
new styles, and will be fashionable, particularly in 
lighter shades, in grounds and strijes, for evening 
wear. These tlowers are also embroidered by hand. 
Ribbon, more than one-fourth of a yard wide, in 
narrow satin stripes, is used for sashes, matching 
these silks in color and shade. For walking suits 
there is a new style of silk, in stripes running across 
tor the underskirt—price ‘forty dollars a pattern. 
Overskirt and corsage of plain silk. A wide black 
stripe, with a narrow brown one, on which a delicate 
flower is wrought, is among the new styles. Change- 
able grounds, with a small set figure in contrasting 
colors, are to be in vogue. 

In rich silks the most fashionable colors will be a 
rich garnet—the new shade—green and sultane, a 
very rich color. Other fashionable colors, which will 
be much worn, in rich material at eight dollars per 
yard, are peche, a pink shade of peach, and a new 
color; peacock, a blue shade so peculiar that it can- 
not be worn in gasligbt; scaribuse, Eugenie, marine, 
ce ral in all shades, cerreus, saroleine, ini peratrice, 
cendre de rose (ashes ot roees) and absinthe. 

Among the cheaper silk tor suits, some of which 
can be purchased for two dollars per yard, is satin | 
levantine, in different shades, and silk serges. 
Stripes, ranning upright, will still be worn fur un- 
‘lerskirts, the overskirt being plain. Scotch plaids 
in silk will be fashion«ble tor suits, the colors gay 
but the plaid not large, and trimmed with velvet, 
will be stylish. Black silks are rich and elegant, 
varying in price from two dollars and a half per yard 
to twenty dollars: the Antwerp, which will wash, 
taking the lead. ‘Tie most fashionable suites for fall 
wear will be made of black silk. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—In Walla Walla, 
Washington Territory, marriages and divorces take 
place in equal numbers with astonishing regularity. 
—Large gold beads, strung on blue velvet, are the 
latest fashion.——A Chicago woman lived eighteen 
months with her husband before she found he had 
omitted the formality of a divorce from another wite. 
When she made that discovery he shot her.——One 
of Brigham Young’s daughters tried to elope with a 
young Gentile, but was ruthlessly dragged home by 
Mormon policemen ——Brunettes are coming in this 
season.——Lord Hubert Ainsley came to this country 
in July, tellin love in August, and proposes to be 
married in November. Meantime the young lady, 
who lives on Staten Island, is having her trouseeau 
made, and her lord is drinking much wine with his 
friends in honor of the event.——A Mexican belle, in 
Nevada, possessed of a resplendent and perfect set of 
teeth, insists upon having them filled with gold, so 
as to be in the tashion ——Two sisters, of Dubuque, 
rivals in a love affair, made a young man the stake 
of a beton a bhoree race. The one winning was t> 
marry him within four weeks, if she could, and the 
loser to remain single five years to give her a fair 
chance ——The empress has decreed that high puffs 
and frizettes shall no longer exist. The long chate- 
laine braids, looped at the back of the head and fall- 
ing to the shoulders, are hereatter to be the style. 
—Jockey hats will be more than ever the fasbion 
tor young ladies, and bonnets are likely to be dis- 
carded, except tor full dress occasions, the opera, 
theatre, concert and church —~—Parasols will be 
larger than those.of last season, and will have orna- 
mented handles.——Shoes will be worn with the im- 
proved but horrid French heel, and will lace or 
batton high.——Deep sailor collars and large bows 
will probably continue in fashion, as they were 80 
popular and universally worn last winter.——A Ten- 
nessee woman bore four children last week.—— 
Eugenie uses four thousand francs’ worth of gloves 
@ year.— Paris dressmakers say their costliest cos- 
tumes are made, not fur Paris, but for the country. 
——aAn Angiers belle pierced her ears for a stunning 
pair of “ bobs”? presented by her lover, the ears in- 
flamed, and she died ——On boots the professional 
“ Women of America” challenge the world, Miss 
Anthony wears elevens, Mrs. Stanton eights, Mrs. 
Blake threes, Mrs. Phelps tourteens, Mrs. Norton 
sevens (bronzes)——A new travelling costume is 
made of waterproof cloth in abot colors, such a8 
brown and guid. The skirt is short, with a simple 
hem round the bottom. 
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THE MARIGOLD. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


I brushed my coat, I brushed my hat, 
When five o’clock was striking; 

I altered this and altered that, 
To fix me to my liking. 

I couldn't keep my collar straight, 
My new cravat was tumbled; 

1 found a glove without a mate— 
No wonder that I grumbled. 

My boots would squeak, my hat would make 
‘the skin beneath it florid: 

(What one endures for fashion’s sake, 
And looks’, is simply horrid!) 


But when it all was done, and I 
Was ready for departing, 
Somehow, I can't imagine why, 
The hardest thing was starting. 
I passed the clock, the tiresome hand 
Was pointing to the quarter; 
I'm sure I couldn't understand 
What made the time seem shorter! 
1 loitered round the open door, 
I held my watch before me; 
Got nervous, and was pretty sure 
That waiting wouldn't cure me; 


So started off with little joy 
In the anticipation, 
And trembling like a very boy, 
But nerved by desperation. 
The crimson lines of sunset light 
Off in the west were glowing, 
The fields and roads were golden bright, 
The fresh night breeze was blowing; 
And it is easy to be brave 
If one'is only walking, 
But then the matter gets more grave, 
When it has come to talking. 


And when I reached the gate—dear me! 
Some one had seen me coming: 

Some one—it certainly was she— 
Behind the blinds was humming. 

If I had had the least idea 
Mary would overlook it, 

I should have left the gate, I fear, 
Rather than to unhook it. 

A moment more, my cane and hat 
Were on the entry table; 

A moment more, and down I sat 
To talk, if I were able. 


We spoke about our healths, and then 
We criticized the weather, 

Guessed when we should have rain aga‘n, 
And Mary wondered whether 

Her pinks woufd bloom before July. 
From there we went on poorly, 

And Mary blushed as much as I, 
Although she spoke demurely. 

More than a dozen times I thought 
That 1 would surely say it, 

Then on the very brink stopped short, 
And wanted to delay it. 


It seemed to me ‘twas hours and hours 
That I had been there sitting, 

Still I was mute, and watched the flowers, 
And watched her fingers knitting. 

The clock struck eight; with shadows gray 
The rfsing moon «id mask her: 

* Ah. well,’ I thought, * another day 
Will do as well to ask her."* 

I rose to go; outside the door, 
By some kind impulse guided, 

Though my courageous time was o'er, 
1 lirgered undecided. 


I broke a withered marigold, 
(Thinking I'd write a letter,) 

And Mary said, ** That one is old; 
Why don't you find a better? 

I'll find you one."’ But 1, grown bold 
A bit, would not allow her: 

“I only want one Mary gold, 

And she is not a flower!"’ 

And she—well, when the clock struck nine, 
I held doubt in derision, 

And such unhappiness as mine 
The price of indecision. 





THE SEASONS. 


Days, weeks and months serve as the way-marks 
of Time, by which we measure our progress in the 
journey of life; while the succession of the seasons, 
like the alternations of day and night, remind us of 
its ever-varying phases and changes. The early 
budding and blossoming of human existence, so redo- 
lent of sportive fancies and gay flowers, finds its em- 
blem in the vernal beauty and freshness of spring; 
while the russet tints and golden fruits of autumn, 
aud the blanched face and icy breath of winter, pre- 
sent tl no less significant symbols of manhood in its 
prime and its decadence. The seasons and their 
changes are rife with attractive interest to the con- 
templative mind; they afford an ever-enduring feast, 
to regale and gladden the sense, and refine the soul. 
The youth of the year, like the springtide of life, is 
full of hope, buoyancy and joyousness. Radiant in 
treshened beauty, spring diffuses the light of her 
kigdling smiles, and the genial influence of her nec- 
tared breath gladdens the face of all created things. 
The protracted austerity of winter’s desolation but 
inspires us with a more earnest welcome for the rav- 
ishing charms and jubilant voices of the new-born 
spring. What music is there even in ber very name! 
We revel in the rich influence of her varied fascina- 
tions, till the soul lengs to mingle in the sunshine, 
with the breeze, the buds and blossoms, that send 
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Miriam Brevoort’s Secret. 
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BY RETT WINWOOD. 
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I. 


A NEW HOME, 








EAR euneet of a summer even- 
ing, a lumbering old stage-coach 
might have been seen rattling 
along a country read, and so on 
to the little village ot Glentown, 
winding through the long street 
to the music of Bill Jenkins’s 
horn, which the country folk 
were wont to liken to Guabriel’s 
trump, so loud and shrill were 
the “toots”” he was accustomed 
to extract theretrom. After a 
brief delay at the “* Black Bear” 
inn, Jenkins remounted his box, 
inflated his lungs for a parting 
blast, flourished bis long whip, 
and went tearing onward at a 
rapid rate, waking the echoes of the “ everlasting 
hills ” with a wild, rollicking chorus, which sent all 
the boys in the street following in his wake with 
many a noisy shout and gay huzza, and caused 
friendly-taced grandams, sitting on the cottage 
porches for the benefit of the cool evening air, to 
look up with a nod and a smile, as much as to say 
that Bill was a privileged person, and nobody was 
ever the worse fur any noise or commotion made by 
him. 

The ceach dashed onward, the wheels spun round, 
and presently Glentown was lett far behind. A few 
straggling tarm houses obtruded themselves into view 
from unexpected hollows, here and there, past which 
the old-fashioned vehicle went rattling and clatter- 
ing to finally wind more slowly up a shaded hillside 
under the arch @f grand old trees, whose density 
seemed to make the gloom of evening almost felt. 

A smart, red brick house, from whose windows 
gleamed a few triendly rays ot light, stood on the 
highest point of the hill; faint reflections of the 
dabbled scarlet and gray of sunset were still linger- 
ing on the walls, giving them a warm, hospitable look, 
despite a certain angular primnees, which was one of 
their characteristics. Curious eyes noted this tact 
from the dusky interior of the coach, and brightened’ 
a little. 

A rude paling, overrun with woodbine and wild 
brier, separated the grounds about this bouse from 
the road. At the terminus of a long, narrow path 
bordered by thriit, beds of thyme anid thoroughwort, 
and leading straight down from the front entrance, 
was a rustic gate, before which Bill Jenkins reined 
in his horses, calling out at the same moment, in bis 
loud, boisterous way: 

** Hilloa, Old House! Hillo—a, I say!” 

A woman’s tall, gaunt form rose up suddenly 
from the shadow of some syringa bushes growing to 
the left of the gate. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Bill Jen- 
kins,” she said, sharply, ‘‘distarbing decent people 
by such heathenish noises.”’ 

** Don’t be cross, Old House,” returned the driver, 
good-naturedly. ‘*J have a passenger for you.” 

**Humph! I expected as much trom the commo- 
tion. Where is the child?” 

She wrapped the plaided red and black shaw! she 
wore more closely about her and pushed open the 
gate. Bill jumped from the box, muttering under 
his breath : 

“Child, indeed! 
good soul!” 

He opened the coach door and assisted a young 
lady to alight; a tall, stately creature, of at least 
twenty-two. The fading light revealed a pale, still 
face, perfect in outline, but strangely listless and 
vacant in expression; a pair of dark, languid eyes; 
a fall, broad brow crowned by smooth, shining bands 
of blue-black hair; and a form whose grace and sup- 
pleness a sculptor would have envied. 

This stately young woman, this Cleopatra, stood 
for some moments looking straight at the gaunt, 
angular figure before her, studying closely the hard- 
visaged face and the twinkling gray eyes, that tried 
hard to bestern and unblinking, but through whose 
windows kindly gleams of love and large-hearted 
charity would glow, whether .their owner wished it 
or not. As if satisfied by the scrutiny, she finally 
held out her hand. 

**T am glad to see you, Aunt Nabby,” she said. 

“ Humph!” ejaculated the old woman, though she 
shook hands very cordially. ‘‘And so you are Mir- 
iam Brevoort? I can’t realize it. I thought you 
were a girl in short clothes, for me to scold at and 
pet to my heart’s content. Bless me, what a sur- 
prise!” 

Miss Brevoort smiled pleasantly. 

** I hope we shall like each other, Aunt Nabby.” 

** That depends! Perhaps wg will,” speaking short 
and quick. ‘* We will talk about that when you’ve 





It’s anything but a child, my 


been here a week or two. Where is your luggage?” 
Bill Jenkins pulled down a couple of trunks from 
the top of the coach, and Aunt Nabby examined the 





upward their fragrant incense. 
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she ald. Both of these 1 are @ marked to be left at 
Rood Grange. I wouldn’t have trusted you for pick- 
ing out the right ove though, Bill Jenkins.” 

Bill leaped upon the box again, laughing loudly, 
and saying that “‘Oll House would always be the 
same old sixpence,” he gave his whip a flourish and 
plunged on into the gathering gloom of night. 

* | looked for you yesterday, dear,” sai Madame 
Oldbausen, leading the way to the house. “ It is 
just as well that youn didn’t come though. You will 





it is, I’m thinking, Why don’t you tell me whata | 
God-toreaken place it is?” turning, and speaking, 
sharply. 

Miss Brevoort drew back surprised. ‘' Because I 

don’t know it is anything of the sort,” she answered. 

* Indeed, I am inclined to think I shall be very well 

contented! here. It may be quiet, but that is a 

recommendation. When I have seen the premises 

by daylight, I will tell you what I think «f them.” 

“ Humpht” 

Madame Oldhausen strode into the front hall with- 

out another word Miriam Brevoort, following closely 
at her heels, looked about rather curiously. The 
hall was spacious and high, and well ligi:tted, The 
turniture seened a trifle old-fashioned, but was the 
best of its kind. Everything was neat and orderly 
in its arrangement—everything bespoke plenty and 
prosperi' y. 

Miss Brevoort had often heard of this relative of 
hers, Mrs. Nabby Oldbausen, or Madame, as every- 
body called ber, but circumstances had conspired 
to keep the two apart up to the time of which we 
write. Madame was quite a noted character among 
her kindred. The would-be aristocrats among the 
number sneered at her, and said she was a disgrace 
to the whole tribe of Brevourts, from which she 
sprung; the malicious and envious called her eccen- 
tric and a fuvol; while those who knew her best, and 
in consequence loved her most fondly, declared that 
no trner heart ever throbbed than that which beat 
in the dear old soul’s bosom. 

These conflicting opinions flashed suddenly upon 
Miriam’s mind. While she was considering them 
and endeavoring to arrive at the truth, perhaps, the 
object of them pushed open a door to the right, huld- 
ing it wide tor her niece to pass through. The same 
instant a fair, girlish tigure came out of an alcove at 
the extreme end «f the apartment, gliding swiftly 
towarus thein. 

Miriam saw a pretty pink and white face, with 
great babyish eyes blue as the sky in midsumwer 
when the sun bas stalked up the azure vault ina 
blaze of glory, and has seemed to come to a stanil- 
still Just overhead — a face of periect symmetry, 
about which floated, and rippled, aud broke into 
mutinous curls a wealth of pale gould hair, teathery 
masses of ringkts with a glint on them at times 
that alowst dazzled the behulder. This hair, the 
rusebud face, and the slight, lithe, tenuous figure 
which never walked like other figures, but always 
went floating or gliding about, made the girl seem, 
tor all the world, like sume stray sunbeam that had 
taken upon itself form and vitality, and become a 
mortal while still retaining all the brightness and 
splendor of the subtle essence from which it sprang. 

She paused face to tace with Miriam, looking at 
her half deprecatingly a moment, and then darting 
forward and throwing ber arms abvut her neck, 

**] am glad you are come—so very glad,” she whis- 
pered, putting up her lips to be kissed. “Aunt 
Nabby has told me all about you; that is, all she 
kuew to tell. You are Miriam Brevoort?” 

“* Yes, dear.” 

‘And | am Clarice Oldhausen. We shall be com- 
panions and the best of friends while you remain.” 

Miriam turned, with an expressiun of surprise. 

“I thought you were alone, Aunt Nabby.’’ 

The ol woman swiled grimly. ‘And so Il am— 
Clarice and I.” 

“She did not think me worthy to be taken into 
account,” chirrupped Clarice. 

Miriam sat down, slowly removing her anes and 
shawl. 

“ It was very kind of you to invite me here, Aunt 
Nabby,” she said, finally, heaving a deep sigh. “I 
am tired of the world, and glad to get out of it. 
You remembered me in the very nick of time.’’ 

Madame Oldbansen stood with her back to the 
light. At that she turned sharply abouts 

** What do you mean?” 

“ Nothing,” speaking wearily, and looking strange- 
ly wan and white all of asudden. “It is such re- 
lief to be here I could not resist giving the feeling 
expression in some*way.”’ 

Madame Oldhausen stalked suddenly to the win- 
dow, looking oat upon the night. When she came 
back her tace was gentler than its wont. 

‘*Tam glad you are likely t6 be pleased with Rood 
Grange,” she said, with something like a show of 
tenderness, 

‘I would sooner be bere than anywhere else on 
earth,” Miriam returned, earnestly. “ You will learn 
to love me by-and-by, perbaps; then I shall be hap- 
py. Iam glad you sent for me.” 

“*I heard you were in trouble of some sort, other- 
wise I should never have made the first advances ;” 
and madame tolied her arms grimly. ‘ Perhaps 
you are poor. If 80, 1 have wealth enough to make 
us both comfortable for lite.” 

Miriam shivered. Clarice had drawn a stool to her 
side, and was looking straight into her eyes. 

“Ie it true that you have suffered?” she whis- 
pered, softly. ‘‘Are you poor?” 

Miriam hesitated, closely studying the girl’s pretty, 





marks upon the same in the dim light. 


“All right,” 


looking for some possible semblance of treachery in 
those guileless blue eyes. 

“+ Yes, very poor,” she answered, finally, becoming 
paler than she had been before. 

Afterwards she was strangely distrait and silent, 
and listened moodily to Clarice’s cearelees prattie, 
seliom replying to it. Madame Oldhausen took a 
seat near by, watching the two girls with an expres- 
sion of grim satistaction. 


| ' “Miriam is a little sour—dyspeptic, no doubt,” 
bave long enough to stay in this glvuomy old hole, as | she thought. ‘‘ But, land alive, we will soon fetch 


her out of that. Wholesome diet and exercise, say 
I,and then you can snap your fingers at the whole 
school of physicians. Hmph! Medicine is a hum- 
bug!” 

Miriam was shown to her chamber presently, a 
cool, airy room, spacious and homelike. Her trunks 
were in the dressing-room. One of them she un- 
locked, and took from a compartment in the topa 
miniatare set in pearls—the picture of a man, hand- 
some, young, but with a look of treachery and cun- 
ning about the thin nerveless lips. A few hot tears 
fell on the pictured face. 

“May God be merciful to you!” she whispered. 
“You, the man whom I ought to love, but whom I 
scorn and hate. I pray God to be mercifal, and to 
soften my heart towards you.” 

She put away the miniature with an air of loath- 
ing; she knelt by the bedside and sxid her prayers, 
one long, passionate plea fir humility and grace; 
then she laid down and tried to sleep. 


Il, 
AUNT AND NIECE. 


‘* MIRIAM,” said Madame Oijdhausen, the next 
morning, * I am rich.” 

They were sitting at table after the tea-urn bad 
been removed. They were quite alone, for Clarice 
had excused hervelf, and gone out to gather some 
roses for the vases. 

‘‘] am rich,” madame repeated. 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Very rich,” never once taking her searching eyes 
from the girl’s fice. 

** So L have been told.” 

“Homph! Since you bave taken the trouble to 
come to Rood Grange, you will expect to be rewem- 
-bered in my will, doubtlessly. Don’t trouble your- 
self to fawn over me and flatter me though, for it 
will be time aid effort thrown away, I assure you.” 

** Madam!” 

Hitherto Miriam had been listless and indifferent, 
but now she started to her feet with flushed cheeks 
and flashing eyes. 

“Don’t get excited, child,” madame resumed, 
coolly. “I only with to place matters in their 
proper light betore you. From what I said last 
night you may have guined an impression that 1 in- 
tend to make you ms beiress. But it is nothing of 
the sort— no, indeed!” 

Miriam turned away, choking with sobs, 

* IT did not come here to be insulted, Aunt Nabby,” 
she cried. ‘‘ But for your cordial invitation I should 
never have set foot in your bouse. However, if you 
are determined to impugn my motives, the sooner 
you and I part the better. I do not want your 
money—lI will not bave it.” 

Mariame smiled in grim satisfaction. She went up 
to Miriam and dropped her arms about her. 

‘Don’t mind me, dear,” she said, in a changed 
voice. ‘I am a choleric old woman, who has lost 
her faith in al] human kind. Mercy, child, 1 hope 
you don’t think you are unwelcome? Dear, dear! 
I could not sléep all night for rejoicing that one of 
my own race was beneath my roof for me to rail at.” 

Miriam real the yearning love that made her 
aunt’s eyes tender and soft for the moment. Her 
anger was quite gone, and she kissed the wrinkled, 
upturned tace fondly. 

“* You dear, funny old aunt,” she said, laughingly. 
* You shall rail at me to your heart’s content, and 
call we hypocritical, or anything you like. Hence- 
forth I promise to keep my temper.” 

*Huuph! Do so; and 1 will keep my money. 
When I am done with it 1 can endow some charita- 
ble institution, or give it to Clarice, Is it a bar- 
gain?” . 

“Yes. Give me a big corner in your heart, Aunt 
Nabby. That is all I ask.” 

** Silly child, to make such an election. But you 
have nobody to blame for your folly.” 

Madame set her lips tight together and turned 
her tack on Miriam. She would not speak to her 
again for more than an hour. Perhaps she meant to 
test the girl in every possible way. At any rate, as 
if fully satisfied at last, her manner towards her 
changed from that time forward ; a mutual confidence 
seemed to spring up between the two. 

Miriam got on much more slowly with Clarice. 
The latter was affectionate and confiding, even cbild- 
ishly so, but there seemed to be some antagonistic 
element in the natures of the two girls which had 
the effect of keepingthem apart. This fact surprised 
and distressed Miriam not a little. She blamed her- 
self alone, that the fair, sweet-faced girl was not as 
dear to her as a sister. 

Clarice carried sunshine and brightness wherever 
she went. She was a great favorite with the ser- 
vants, lavishing her smiles and gentle words as freely 
upon them as upon tose belunging to her own 
sphere in life. “Such a dear, sweet creature,” they 
all said; “and not a bit proud or haughty. She’s 
too good for this world, that is evident.” 





childlike face for some moments. Perhaps she was 


Everybody assented to this opinion; that is, every- 
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body but David Limbkins, one of the oldest servants, 
and one who had been inthe Brevoort family for 
many years, baving accompanied bis mistress when 
she first came to reign over the Oldbausen house- 
hold. Of Miriam he at once became especially fond ; 
she was a Brevoort, which was quite enough of itself 
to enlist his sympathies. But he shook his head 
very gravely whenever anything was said in Clarice’s 
praise. 

“She’s sure to remind me of some velvet-shod fox, 
creepin’ about so slyly, and appearin’ all of a sudden 
when nobody is expectin’ her,” he said to Mrs. Bar- 
kis the housekeeper, on one occasion. 
eyes and shinin’ curls are too pretty to be true. Not 
that she’s to be blamed fof her looks, by any means! 
She couldn’t help bein’ a bevuaty, but she can help 
bein’ a hypocrite. I’ve had a presentiment from the 
first, that she would bring anything but good to this 
house.” 

But David was always having ‘“‘ presentiments,” 
therefore nobody minded them; and 80 Clarice con- 
tinued to be a general favorite in the house, despite 
the doubting aportie. 

Miriam had been a week at Rood Grange, when 
the old-fashioned family coach was taken ont one 
morning, in obedience to Madame Oldhausen’s order, 
and thoroughly washed. A pair of horses was then 
harnessed to it,and madame, Clarice and Miriam 
took their places for a drive. 

Riding along the country road, which wound grad- 
ually into a hollow rich with timber lands and warm 
meadows, they presently came in sight of an an- 
tique mansion, half hidden among the trees. It was 
a noble old house, gray and time-stained, with largo 
oriel windows, any number of balconies, and towers 
and angles enough for some feudal castle. Ivy and 
wild vines crept over the porches in riotous profu- 
sion; scarlet and crimson roses peeped in at the 
windows; tangled masses of woodbine nearly con- 
cealed the ont-buildings; dwarfed evergreens and 
thrifty shrubs speckled the extensive gardens; and 
(what seemed the oddest whim of the owner) leaden 
statues were placed bere and there to adorn the 
grounds. 

** Whose place is that?” asked Miriam, regarding 
the picturesque mansion with a thrill of delight and 
romantic interest. 

“That is Lowmoor,” said Clarice. 

“ The family estate of the Templetona,” explained 
Madame Oldhausen, somewhat testily. “A shiftless 
set, those Templetons. You would know that by the 
looks of the house yonder, going to wreck and ruin 
as fast as possible. Like father, like son. An im- 
provident race, the whole of them.” 

“Aunt Nabby is prejudiced,” whispered Clarice. 

Madame’s ears were quick. ‘*No such thing,” 
she returned, sharply. “I speak what I know. 
What other man in his senses, let me ask, would go 
roving about from Dan to Beersheba as does Ward 
Templeton, and leave his estate to take care of it- 
self—the house to be filled with cobwebs and mildew, 
and the fields to grow up to nettles and brambles?” 

‘*Tg the house unoccupied?” inquired Miriam, 

Madame trssel her head ecornfully. 

“An old man and woman are left in charge. But 
Father Sandytuft is one of the laziest men that ever 
lived. Nobody ever knew him to take any useless 
trouble. The old shell might burn down over his 
head, and he wouldn’t lift a finger to save it.” 

«Where is Mr. Templeton?”’ 

** Goodness knows, I don’t.” 

** You say he is travelling?” 

“Yes. He has done nothing else all his life, that 
T ever heard. Country life is too tame for these high 
bloods. He hasn’t been howe for two years, and is 
not likely to make his appearance for two years to 
come, that I am aware.” 

Miriam would gladly have asked a great many 
more questions, bat her aunt had put on one of her 
grimmest looks, as much as to say, “ interrogate me 
further if you dare!” It was very evident that she 
did not like to talk of the Templetons. 

But Miriam was really interested. There was a 
halo of romance about the place that charmed her, 
and called into play every poetical element of her 
pature. It seemed just the spot to dream in, and 
she secretly resolved to explore the picturesque scene 
at the first opportunity. 


III, 
THE MASTER OF LOWMOOR, 


“THE most respectablest place in the whole 
neighborhood, Miss Miriam,’’ said David Limbkins, 
the next morning. 

Miriam looked up from the book she was reading. 

“Of what place are you speaking, David?” 

“ Lowmoor, of course. Miss Clarice says you rode 
past the house yesterday. It isn’t stiff and starched 
up like Kood Grange. You'd know from the looks of 
it that some of the gentry lived there.” 

** You are partial.” 

“No, miss. But I do like to see things present a 
tasty appearance. I have a presentiment that you’ll 
like Lowmoor quite as well as I do. The house is 
filled with books, and statues, and pictures—all that 
sort of thing. It’s a sight to see them.” 

* Indeed!” 

“Yes. Some of the statues cost a mint of money, 
to say nothin’ of the other works of art. I don’t un- 
derstand such things, but you will. I wish you could 
take a peep at them.” 

*So do I.” 

David went away, but Miriam could not dismiss 
Lowmoor from her mind. The place possessed a pe- 
culiar fascination for her, and she longed to know 
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| more of it. The temptation soon became irresistible. 
| Presently she arose, fetching her hat from the hall. 

‘* Where are you going?” asked Madame Old- 

hausen, meeting her at the door, both hands full of 
| herbs she had been gathering in the garden. 

“ For a walk.” 

“Kvep on the gravel, then. There was a heavy 
dew last night, and it is not wholly dried as yet. My 
clothes are wretchedly bedraggled, and yours will be 
in a worse condition.” 

Miriam promised to be careful, and hurried down 
the path leading to the gate. She did not like to tell 
her aunt that she was really going to Lowmoor, con- 
scious of the opposition she would be sure to meet. 
Madame entertained a ridiculous prejadice against 
the Templetons, and all which belonged to them. 

By road it was a long walk to Lowmcor—at least 
two miles. But David had told her of a shorter 
route across the fielda. As soon as she was secure 
from observation, she diverged into this path and 
sped hurriedly along. 

The scent of violets and wild rceses blew directly in 
her face; broad patches of sunshine lay warm and 
bright on the meadows; overhead, when forest trees 
lined the way, birds sang sweetly as they hopped 
from bough to bough; altogether it was a delightful 
walk, and she was more than half sorry when the 
gray walls of Lowmoor finally rose up betore her 
not many rods away. 

The kitchen garden had to be crossed, and an 
angle of the building doubled, when she would stand 
directly in front,and under one of the great bay 
windows. This journey was speedily accomplished, 
atter which she paused to take breath and to rumi- 
nate. 

‘*Shall I walk around to the kitchen door and ask 
of Mrs-Sandytult permission to explore the house?” 
she queried of herself, in considerable doubt. 

Servants, ‘‘ clothed in a little brief authority,” are 
proverbially unobliging; such an application was 
more than likely to be met with a rebuff, coming 
from a stranger. Besides, the window stuod wide 
open, affording a means of entrance, whether Mrs. 
Sandytuft was propitious to the exploration or not. 
It seemed foolish to ask as a favor what could be 
effected by one’s unassisted labors. 

At another time Miriam might have hesitated. 
But she had come too far, and was tco intensely cu- 
rious, to risk a possible refusal, that would send her 
back to Rood Grange no wiser than when she came. 

A stout trellis, half hidden by roses, leanod against 
the wall. Casting a hasty glance around, she 
mounted this extempore ladder, and sprang through 
the open window. Blinded by the sudden change 
from the rich sunlight without to the darkness with- 
in, she saw dimly a high ceiled room, with pictures 
and statues here and there, and books without num- 
ber in great carved cases pushed stiilly back against 
the walls. 

Miriam stood gtill, with hushed breath and beating 
heart, her feet sinking deep into the soft rugs that 
covered the floor. Listening to catch the slightest 
sound, there was a sudden movement in @ recess 
close by, and the next instant a low laugh broke 
upon her ear, anda man’s musical voice said quietly, 

* Gvod morning, madam. Suffer me to welcome 
you tv Lowmoor.” 

The hot blood leapt to Miriam’scheeks. She could 
faintly discern a tall, elegant figure, that certainly 
could not be Father Sandytuft’s, woving towards 
her. Her eyes gradually became accustomed to the 
gloom, and to her unspeakable consternation, she 
found herself standing tace to face with a grave, 
handsome man, of about thirty years of age. 

Her face crimsoned with shame. She longed to 
flee, but had lost the power of locomotion. She 
would gladly have sunk through the floor, but there 
was no choice in the matter, so there she stood, with 
those keen eyes now twinkling mischievously regard- 
ing her tixedly. 

** Who are you?” she gasped. 

“The master of Lowmoor, Ward Templeton, at 
your service,” bowing low, in mock deference. 

“TI thought there was nobody here but Father 
Sandytuft and his wife.” 

Mr. Templeton laughed aloud at the look of blank 
dismay with which she continued to regard him. 

* “Am I an ogre or a beast, that you should be 
frightened at me?” he asked. 

There was no reply. 

** My presence is not wont to be so awe-inspiring,” 
he continued, jocularly. ‘* I beg you to dismiss your 
fears and tell me the name of the thief, or assassin, 
whichever term may be applicable, who has effected 
@ surreptitious entrance to my library?” 

There was a touch of sarcasm in his tone, which 
brought back Miriam’s presence of mind as naught 
else could have done. 

“T am not a thief, sir,’”’ she said, slowly; ‘and it 
is hardly kind of you to apply such epithets to me 
merely because I am in a measure at your mercy.” 

**So, so! My lady has a temper of her own, I dis- 
cover. By Jove! I like you all the better for it.” 

**Your likes and dislikes are a matter of supreme 
indifference to me, sir,” she replied, with dignity. 

“Ahem,” laughing aloud again. “A woman al- 
ways will retort; but you and I must not quarrel. 
And now will you not be magnanimoans, aud tell me 
the name by which I am to designate my unexpected 
visitor?” 

She hesitated. If she refused to answer him, he 
would find out some other way. 

“IT am called Miriam Brevoort.” 

He looked perplexed. ‘ Brevoort!’”’ he repeated, 
“the name is familiar, and yet | do not know of such 
a family in or about Glentown.” 





“T do not reside here. Ihave been in the neigh- 
borhood but a single week, and am staying with my 
aunt at Kood Grange.” 

** Madame Oldhausen? What a surprise!” wrink- 
ling bis brow comically. ‘‘ Madame and I are sworn 
enemies. I wonder that you dared to crors my 
threshold — or ratber the window-sill,” correcting 
himself, with aswiit downward glance. 

“I shall not remain here to be taunted,” she cried, 
resentfully. ‘* Will you show me the way out?” 

** You intend to depart by the door, of course, like 
an ordinary mortal?” 

*« This is cruel,” said Miriam, with a burst of tears. 
“TI am sufficiently punished already. It is not gen- 
tlemanly of you to persist in teasing me.” 

Mr. Templeton’s manner changed instantly. He 
became grave, considerate, solicitous, 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Brevoort, and promise 
not to cffend in future.” And then after a pause he 
resumed : ; 

“ But you must have had some object in view, that 
brought you here so opportunely. Will you not tell 
me what it is?” 

“I bad heard very much said about Lowmoor,” 
she faltered. ‘‘I was curious to see for myrelf what 
it was like. I thonght you were away on your trav- 
els, else I should not have come.” ; 

He laughed, pleasantly. 

**Oue would think you begrudged me the pleasure 
of this meeting, my friend,” be said. “ But pro- 
pitious destiny brought me home last night. Thank 
Heaven, I am in season to show-you over the prem- 
ises myself.” 

** But I no longer wish to go, sir.”’ 

She drew back, ard no amount of persuasion could 
induce her to take the tour of the rooms or grounds. 
“At some future time, when my aunt is with me, I 
may feel inclined to put you to the trouble,” she 
said, but would make no further concession. 

Mr. Templeton insisted that she should be seated 
while he rung for Mrs. Sandytutt to fetch a lunch. 
She could not refuse without absolute rudeness, but 
wished herself anywhere else, especially when that 
grim old lady coming in stared at her in anything 
but a friendly manner. 

“This young lady is a niece of Madame Old- 
hausen’s,” said Mr. Templeton, addressing the 
housekeeper. ‘ She extended her walk to the vicin- 
ity of Lowmoor, and I prevailed ow her to lunch with 
me.” 

Miriam gave him a grateful look. She invited 
Mrs. Sandytuft to remain in the room, and placed a 
chair near her own. Ward Templeton seemed 
slightly annoyed, but made no objection. He rattled 
ov at the old rate, though a trifle more sedately, 
discussing topics in which the housekeeper could 
join whenever it suited her pleasure. 

The repast ended, Miriam arose to go. Mr. Tem- 
pleton got up at the same time, fetching his bat and 
cane. 

“You are not to be rid of me so easily,’’ said he, 
resclutely. ‘I bave a tancy for a ramble this morn- 
ing. [will keep you company, at least part of the 
way.” 

Miriam wished to decline the honor of his escort, 
but he gave her no opportunity. So the two set out 
together. 


IV. 
“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK.” 


THE walk homeward was really delightful. In- 
stead of turning off into the tirst by-path, as Miriam 
had contidently expected, Mr. Templeton kept 
straight on towards Rood Grange, talking ‘so inter- 
estingly all the way, that she would actuaily have 
fclt regretful and disappointed had anything oc- 
curred to ivterrupt the conversation. 

Madame O!dbausen stood on the ball steps, watch- 
ing them like some anxious duenna, as they drew 
near the house. Mr. Templeton pointed her out, 
saying, with mock earnestness: 

**T am tempted to beard the lion in his den. What 
say you?” 

** Do so,” laughed Miriam. 

He walked on by her side, gravely and quietly. 
There were merry twinkles in bis eyes, though, as 
they passed by the fragrant beds of thyme and 
sweet-smelling herbs, and paused on the lower step, 
face to face with madame. 

** Dear me,” said the latter. “And so you are back 
again, Miriam? You were gore an unconscionable 
time,” trying to look stern. ‘I concluded you must 
have lost your way, and was just debating whether 
it was not best to send David to look you up.” 

** Have I been away so very long?” 

‘* Three full hours, at the least valculation. I sup- 
pose this gentleman,” with a sharp little nod to 
Miriam’s companion, “found it necessary to pilot 
you home again?” 

Mr. Templeton held out his hand. 

“Is your memory of friends so treacherous that 
you cannot recognize an old neighbor, Madame Old- 
hausen?” he asked, at this juncture. 

She looked him keenly in the face. 

“TI do not know whom I have the honor to ad- 
dress,’’ she returned, slowly, but with a certain sort 
of dignity. 

‘*Are you speaking sooth? One, then, with whom 
you would not take sajt, were you an Arab.” 

Madame wrinkled her brow thoughtfully. 

“Humph! In plain English, you mean to say that 
you and I are enemies, doubtlessly. 1 am not aware 
of any feeling of hostility towards you. The enmity 





ls ali on your side then?” 





“* God forbid.” 

** You speak in riddles.” 

“The solution is easy. I am Ward Templeton.” 

Madame’s face darkened a little. There was si- 
lence, and a short struggle. Then she put her hand 
in hia, 

“ Let by-gones be by-gones. Your father and [ 
quarrelled to the latest day of his life; but I am not 
one to bear malice. Welcome to Rood Grange.” 

Madame never did things by halves. After once 
having made such a concession as was this speech 
coming from her lips, she was ready to receive Mr, 
Templeton on the footing of an honored guest. She 
invited him to enter the house, and even sat down 
on the sofa beside him. 

‘* When did you arrive?” she asked. 

** Last night.” 

‘Nobody was looking for you, I’ll be bound. It 
was always your way to come and go when people 
least expected it.” 

“You have a good memory for my failings at least, 
if not for my face.” 

Madame smiled. 

“You were a sad scapegrace when a boy. Travel- 
ling has not improved you much, I suspect.” 

“The ladies say differently.” 

“Humph! you are determined to misconstrue my 
meaning, J see. But no matter. Discussions donot 
improve the temper, and therefore I avoid them. Are 
you back for good?” 

** Really, Icannot say. The fever cf restlessnves 
is an uncertain disease. One never knows whither it 
may take him.” 

‘Bah! Cure it, why don’t you?” 

* Will you prescribe for me?” 

“With pleasure. A little hard work, and—a 
wife!” 

Mr. Templeton made a dissenting gesture, 

“ Your remedy is worse than the disease. I shall 
cry you quits.” 

Clarice came into the parlor at this moment, her 
apron full of flowers she had just been gathering. 
She paused in blushing confusion, at the sight «f a 
stranger. Miriam introduced her to Mr. Templetor, 

‘* A relative of your late husband’s?” asked the 
latter of madame, 

* Yes, a niece.” 

Mr. Templeton took the flowers, and led her to a 
chair. ‘Are you Flora’s sister, or that goddess in 
proper person?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense to Clarice,” said madame, 
rather sternly. 

Mr. Templeton made some good-natured retort. 
He seemed in no hurry to go. They had music pres- 
ently, and there was a little more sparring between 
Ward and madame. The reseeve of the latter was 
fully broken down, and she was soon banging upon 
the young man’s words with as deep an interest as 
did the rest. 

He told stories cf travel and adventure, and alto- 
gether made bimself a delightful companion. Rising 
to go, at last, he said, with a smile: 

** Lowmoor wi!l seem lonely after this visit. Mrs. 
Sandy tuft’s society has really lost its charm. I dread 
to go back.” 

** You must come again,” said Clarice, eagerly. 

“ Yes,” repeated madame, ‘‘come again. Come 
often. We ought to bo neighboris, I am sure.” 

** What will our good friends say to learn that the 
Oldhausens and the Templetons are on visiting 
terms? The old feud is common talk, you know.” 

*Hampt! Who cares! Let people talk if they 
are. 20 disposed. I am not going to play the fovl 
merely because hait-a-dczen interested fulks expect 
me to acopt that role.” 

She seemed thoroughly in earnest. Mr. Templeton 
applauded the sentiment, and then hurried away, 
after having made an appointment for the succeeding 
evening. 

“‘A good man, in the main,” said madame, sitting 
up primly and looking atter him. ‘‘ The mest prom- 
ising Templeton lever knew. Good may come out 
of Nazareth, after all.” 

Clarice, coming nearer, smiled assent. 

“Is the master of Lowmoor a rich man?’’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, the wealthiest in the county.” 

The young girl looked thoughtful, 

** Lam glad of that,” she murmured, speaking more 
to herself than to either madame or Miriam. 


* 


Vv. 
LOWMOOR AND THE PORTRAIT. 


From that time onward, Ward Templeton was & 
frequent visitor at Rocd Grange, coming over nearly 
every day for an hour or two. He met with a warm 
welcome from everybody. Madame Oldhause@ would 
throw aside the newspaper with the latest proceed- 
ings in Congress unread, and even forego her cus- 
tomary after-dinner nap, for the sake of holding an 
argement with him. There was always a clashing 
of opinion between the two, no matter whether the 
subject under discussion was pclitics, history, agri- 
culture, or the arts. Madame was never so thor- 
oughly in her element as when she was wrangling 
with Ward over some trivial question which anybody 
else would have passed over without comment. He 
was a variation in the monotonous life at the Grange, 
and as such she was always ready to give him a cur- 
dial reception. 

To Miriam, all unconsciously, he became a sort of 
ideal hero, to be worshipped at a distance. His cul- 
ture and refinement, the zsthetic life he had led, 
even the Bohemian habits that always furnished him 
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him peculiarly a dangerous companion for one of her 

temperament and babits of thought. The fascina- 

tion he exerted was such that she went on meeting it 
| day by day, and never so much as suspected its ex- 
| istence. She knew tbat she was happier in his pres- 
ence, that his instructive talk made her forget for the 
time some tear-stained passages in her life, of which 
the memory, even, was a torture, and that was all. 
She did not attempt to reason further. 
As for Clarice, she had her own especial plans, but 
was wise enough to keep them to herself. She took 
care, though, to be ready to receive him, whenever 
Ward made his appearance, and was never so sweet 
or winning as when in his presence. If she had any 
ulterior object in view, nobody would ever have sus- 
pected it from her innocent luok. 
Ward Templeton petted and laughed at her by 
turns, though manifesting through it all a chivalric 
devotion that was immensely flattering, always prov- 
ing himself the most obedient of vassals, no matter 
how imperious the summons which brought him to 
her side. But Clarice, for all her guileless appear- 
ance, was shrewd enough to see that it was Miriam 
whose company he sought in his graver moods, and 
to whose judgment he invariably defsrted, whenever 
it came to an antagonism of wishes between the two. 
No woman likes to see herself cast in the shade, 
and Clarice was not procf against this tailing of her 
sex. 

Several weeks went by—weeks of pleasant walks 
and talks. One day, Ward invited the ladies of Rood 
Grange, Madame, Clarice and Miriam, to pay a visit 
to Lowmoor, for the purpose of inspecting the house 
and grounds. Madame demurred, at first, falling 
back on her dignity. 

“It is all very well for Mr. Templeton to come 
here,” she said, “‘ and nobody enjoys his visits more 
than I do, despite the perverse spirit which he mani- 
fests by quarrelling with me. But it is quite anoth- 
er thing tor me to go to Lowmoor. I have said more 
than once, that I would never set foot in that house, 
and I onght to live up to my word.” 

“A bad resolution is better broken than kept,” 
urged Miriam. 

“1 don’t know what you call a bad resolution,” 
persisted madame. ‘‘ Ward’s father was a terribly 
aggravating man, that is certain. He and I could 
never have lived in concord, and it was wholly his 
fault.” 

* But the present Mr. Templeton is quite a differ- 
ent person. You are really fond ofhim. He will be 
vexed, and very properly, too, if we decline his invi- 
tation.” 

Madame took time to think the whole matter over 
again. It might bettoo great a concession to go to 
Lowmoor, but it would assuredly betray a weakness 
to remain away. Of two evils, it is always better to 
choose the least, and therefore madame went. 

The day was beautiful. In the first place, the 
grounds were visited, and among the winding walks, 
under the cool shade of the evergreens, Miriam found 
many a delightful nook. Fountains playing here 
and there in the sunshine, and the leaien statues 
scattered among the trees and shrubbery, added 
much to the picturesque beauty of the scene. Every- 
body was charmed. 

Mrs. Sandytuft spread a collation in one of the ar- 
bors, presently, and after having partaken of this, 
the little party acjourned to the house, to finish there 
the tour of observation on which they were come. 

The rooms at Lowmoor were spacious, lofty, and 
rather grand-looking, indeed, quite too grand fur a 
secluded country place like that, where very few vis- 
itors ever made an appearance. Scattered through 
these rooms were a thousand elegant trifies to betray 
the luxurious but scholastic taste of the master of 
the house. There were curiosities from every land 
the san shines on; shells and fossils, and musty old 

wares that wotild have delighted the heart of an an- 
tiquary; busts of poets, philosophers and sages; 
paintings by Rembrandt, and studies by Claude and 
Ruskin,and many another artist well known to fame. 

Clarice went into raptures over everything she 
saw. Miriam, more self-possessed, moved quietly 
from one room to the next, so wrought upon by all 
the beauty around her, and the choiceness of the col- 
lected vertu, that she could not resist saying, with 
considerable emotion : 

“ You are treating us to a feast of good things, Mr. 
Templeton.” 

Madame Oldhausen, following closely at her heels, 
caught the remark. 

‘“‘Humph!” she muttered ; 
and worse than folly. 
Mmoney—all to no purpose! You are mad as a March 
hare, Ward Templeton.” 

“There may be a method in my madness,” he re- 
turned, laughingly. ‘Confess now, that all these 
bric-a-brac are helps to happiness as well as civilizers 
in their way.” 

“*T shall confess nothing of the sort. One fact is 
evident, though; their influence is not sufficiently 
powerful to keep you at home. Of what earthly ben- 


with such eloquent subjects to discourse upon, made 
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use of spidersand mice?” 

“ The pleasure of possession,” began Ward. 
rudely. “There would be some sense in squander- 
fetch a wife hero to take care of them.” 

There was a perceptible curl of Ward’s lip, but he 
betrayed no other sign of annoyance. - 

“That is what I really intend to do,” he said, 
“when the woman who is to be my destiny crosses 
my path.” 


looking away. 
to own 80 many pretty things.” 


Such a ridiculous waste of 


efit are they, when the house is shut up for the sole 


“ Fiddle-dee-dee!”” interrupted madame, almost 


ing your money on gimcracks, if you were going to 


Clarice was listening with wide-open eyes. 
“ O,” she cried, innocently, ** how delightfal to be 


mistress of this charming house.” 


Ward Templeton turned, facing her. 

* Would you really like it?” "he asked. 

“ Yes, no—I don’t know,” blushing prettily, and 
‘IT meant that it would be very nice 


** Very nice, indeed.” 

He stooped to pick up a sprig of geranium Miriam 
had dropped. 

* We all have our ideals,” he said, carelessly draw- 
ing it through his button-hole. “I have mine, of 
perfect womanhood, I mean. My dear dead mother 
was thetype. If lever marry, it will be somebody 
like her in looks and character.” 

Clarice gently touched his hand. 

“ Was she very beautiful, Mr. Templeton?” she 
asked, in a whisper. 
‘“*T have her portrait. 
self.” 

He led the way through a winding passage, and up 
a short flight of steps. 

‘All bachelors have their dens,” he said, pausing 
atthe door. ‘“ This is mine.” 

He ushered them into a small apartment, uphol- 
stered and hung with green damask. All the ap- 
pointments jof the room were luxurious in the 
extreme, from the marble statuettes that filled the 
niches, to the Etruscan vases ou the mantel. The 
accumulated wonders of centuries seemed to have 
been carefully culled, and the choicest specimens 
preserved to adorn this sanctum. 

Ward pointed out a portrait hanging against the 
opposite wall. ‘There it is,’’ he said, gravely. 
Clarice uttered an exclamation. She and Miriam 
crossed over and stood before it. 

* She was more than beautiful, Mr. Templeton. 


You shall judge for your- 


too. It cannot be I ever met her?” 
** No.” 

Clarice gave a sudden start. 
pertrait remind me, then?” she asked, quickly. 
ically. 
tiently. 
riam’s. 
color of the eyes and hair is similar. 


room.”’ 


frightfully pale, and turned away her face. 


much such a remark implied. 
before.” 


and then was gone, 


out.” 


was too brave to betray herself. 


cantly. 
nected with this apartment.” 


of Ward’s remark. 


riage. ‘Are you ill?” 
‘*No—only tired.” 


speak again until they arrived at Rood Grange. 





Vi. 


‘ALL WITHIN IS DARK AS NIGBT.” 


into which she ha fallen.. 
** Come in,” she called. 


refinement. 


hold was actually that of a servant. 

‘and I made bold to come in for a chat with you.” 
opposite. 

seemed to be busily studying Clarice’s face. 

full upon her companion. 
robbed me of my color?” 


what restlessly. 








raves about your loveliness.” 


She was noble looking; a trifle haughty, perbaps, 
but it is a good, true face. It wears a familiar look, 


“Of whom does the 
Madame Oldhausen came nearer, surveying it crit- 


‘* Where are your eyes, child?” she asked, impa- 
“That pictured face is strangely like Mi- 
Both have the same expression, and the 
T noticed a 
resemblance the moment I stepped within the 


Looking up on hearing this remark, Miriam saw 
that Ward was regarding her curiously. She grew 


** Miss Brevoort is wonderfully like the portrait,” 
said Ward, either not realizing, or not caring how 
‘TY have thought of it 


Clarice looked suddenly at him, biting every parti- 
cle of color from her pouting lips. A bafiled, sinister 
light gleamed for an instant in her wood-violet eyes, 


“Let us go from here,” she said, shragging her 
shoulders with a coquettish air. “I am quite tired 


They went below, waiting in the library while the 
carriage was being brought round. It cost Miriam 
an effurt to cross the threshold of that room, but she 


**] sit here very often, of late,’ said Ward, signifi- 
“There are some precious memories con- 


**T have no doubt of it,” returned Madame Old- 
hausen. Madame knew nothing of Miriam’s previous 
visit to Lowmoor, and could not realize the full force 


“How pale you are, Miriam,” said Clarice, in a 
solicitous tone, as they tuok their places in the car- 


She fell back among the cushions, and did not 


LATE that night Clarice Oldhausen sat in her pri- 
vate dressing-room, com bing out her pale-gold hair, 
when a tap on the door startled her from the reverie 


Hester Holmes entered, a young woman whom 
Clarice had taken to petting soon atter she made her 
first appearance at the Grange. Hester was a far- 
mer’s daughter, and not a person of much culture or 
And yet, Clarice, a shrewd reader of 
character despite her frivolity, had seen fit to makea 
confidant of her to some extent, and was reslly more 
familiar with her than with Madame Oldhausen or 
Miriam, even, though the girl’s position in the house- 


**I knew you were not in bed, miss,” said Hester, 
** Sit down, Hester ;” and Clarice pointed to a chair 
There was a moment’s silence, in which the girl 
** Well, what do you think of me?’’ asked the lat- 
ter, presently, flashing the light of her violet eyes 
** Has the jaunt of to-day 


** You are pretty as ever,” answered Hester, some- 
**I don’t wonder that everybody 


“Everybody but the man in whose eyes [ try to 
look beautifal,’? murmured Clarice, under her breath. 
‘* Was to-day’s excursion a pleasant one, in every 
respect?” 

An angry crimson leaped to Clarice’s cheek. 

* No,” she uttered, clenching her dainty hands de- 
fiantly. “Iam not one tu borrow trouble, though, 
neither is it like me to give up an undertaking be- 
cause I find obstacles in the way that might seem 
insurmountable to a weaker person.” 

Hester drew nearer, her calm, colorless face stand- 
ing out clear and ghastly in the lamplight. 

‘*1 understand you, miss,” she said, slowly, “ al- 
though I do not know what happened at Lowmoor. 
You hate and fear Miriam Brevoort.” 

Clarice answered nothing, but the sudden start 
she gave, and the sinister light that came into her 
eyes, were sufficiently expressive of the state of her 
feelings. 

**T did not come here for the mere pleasure of a 
chat,” Hester resumed, lowering her voice. ‘I have 
a communication to make. Are we quite alone?” 

al foe 

‘*All the lights save yours were out half an hour 
since. But walls have ears, they say.” 

“Speak freely. There is no risk of being over- 
hear«,’’ 

‘* What I have to say concerns Miriam Brevoort. 
She is hiding some secret from you and from Madame 
Oldhausen.” 


feverish impatience. 
‘*T suspected as much,” she cried. ‘*I have laid 
my plans more than once to cause her to betray her- 


self. But she has always been too shrewd for me. 
Have you succeeded where I have failed?” 


little in the discovery I have made. 
results may grow out of it.” 
it.” 


Brevoort’s window—” Hester began. 
“Why were you there?” interrupted Clarice, 


telling. 

question. Goon.” 
the win dow. 
cause of ber singular emotion.” 


“* Well?” 


els of some sort. 


out.” 


terest. 


hide myself behind a jog in the wall.” 
flectively upon the floor. 
solve, Hester,’’ she said, finally. 


the fragments. 
could in-the dark.” 


discerned. 
Clarice studied them patiently. 


both hands. 
very pale and trembling violently. 


hoarse, unnatural vice. 


and shall be rewarded.” 
** Yes, miss.” 


may gonow. Iwill undress alone. id 
** Yes, miss.” 


curious smile. 
lady,’’ was ber thought, as she went out. 


her, her blue eyes dilated and full of fire. 
*¢ Great heavens!” she cried once. 


more than all else.” 
Vu. 
‘““THE MAD PASSION.” 





Clarice caught hold of the girl’s arm in a state of 


“There is not much to tell,” quietly returned 
Hester; ‘‘at least some people would find but very 
But greater 


“Dou’t keep me in suspense—I cannes bear 


*‘An hour since, I was on the balcony outside Miss 


‘I went out fora breath of fresh air,’ returned 
the girl, as gravely as if she did not know that her 
companion was perfectly aware of the lie she was 


** I do not wish to call your right to be there in 


‘* The blinds were up, and of course I looked in at 
Mies Brevoort stood by the table, so 
white and deathlike I was really frightened. She 
held som ething in ber hand that seemed to be the 


“ Miss, that something was a miniature set in jow- 
While I was watching her, she 
took the scissors from her work-box, and with the 
blades began to pry desperately into the case. She 
did not desist until the likeness was wholly digged 


‘* What then?” asked Clarice, in breathless in- 


‘*She crumpled the fragments in her hand, with a 
look of loathing on her face, aud coming straight to 
the window threw them ont. I had barely time. to 


Clarice sat for a long time with her eyes fixed re- 
“There is some mystery 
connected with this matter that you and I must 


“Yes, miss. ‘These may help us a little; they are 
I gathered them up as well as I 


She took some pieces of plate and broken glass 
from her pocket, spreading them out in one hand. 
Clarice leaned furward, trying to put them in order. 
The likeness was badly mutilated and torn into bits, 
but the outlines of a man’s bust were plainly to be 


Finally she drew 
back, uttering a low cry, and covered her face with 
When she withdrew thom, she was 


** Give those pieces to me, Hester,” she said, in a 
‘I think they can be made 
use of. And as for you, you have done mea service, 


Clarice carefully locked the fragments in her desk. 
‘*T am tired, Hester,” she then said, turning partly 
around, but keeping her face in the shade. ‘*‘ You 


This was all the girl said, but her lips curved in a 
“You are not frank with me, ad 


Left alone, Clarice went pacing backwards and 
forwards across the room, in a state of violent agita- 
tion, her yellow hair streaming like a mantle behind 


“ What am I 
to think. If my suspicions are verified, this is one 
of the strangest coincidences I ever knew. How 
came Miriam by his picture? that is what puzzles me 


From that day onward, when the excursion was 
made to Lowmoor, Miriam, a pale shadow of herself, 
sedulously avoided Ward Templeton. It was evi- 


that astonished and terrified her. She lost her color 
and appetite; she passed much of her time In soli- 
tude; the cloud that had allalong hang heavy and 
dark in the horizon, seemed to lower all at once, and 
shut her in, 

Everybody remarked the change. ‘It can’t be 
she’s in love,” thought Madame Oldhausen, with a 
feeling of genuine solicitude. “ She betrays some of 
the symptoms, but then Miriam is too sensible a girl 
to make a fool of herself. I am inclined to think it is 
some hidden grief that troubles her. Ward Temple- 
ton has something to do with it, too.” 

Miriam took long rambles, but they were solitary 
ones. If she happened to be in either of the parjors 
when Ward made his daily ca ll, she was sure to beat 
a precipitate retreat. In vain heasked for her, and 
sent friendly messages— she would not see him. She 
presently began to talk of going away trom Rood 
Grange, and nothing but the distress madame 
always manifested whenever the subject was broach- 
ed, deterred her from carrying the design into 
execution. 

*¢ Poor dear,” David Limbkins would say to Mra. 
Barkis, who was his especial confidant, ‘I’m afraid 
she is pinin’ for her old friends. It is a great pity, 
though, since madame has grown so fond of her. If 
she wasn’t tov good and true to be bypccritical, she 
might be madame’s heirees one of these days.” 
Matters were in this condition when Ward Tem- 
pleton came over to the Grange one afternoon, and 
found Madame on the porch, quite alone. She had 
read Watts’s hymn about “Satan” and the “ idle 
hands,” and fully subscribed to its sentiment; there- 
fore on this occasion, she had provided herself with 
some knitting, in the absence of any more active em- 
ployment. 

The scent of his cigar was the first intimation 
madame had of Ward's proxintity. She gave a dis- 
dainful sniff, and wrinkled her brow, as the young 
man’s head appeared above a paling to the right. 

** Dear me,” she muttered, “if there isn’t another 
chimney stack! Cigar smoke has the most disagree- 
able smell of anything I know.” 

‘Can I come in?” asked Ward, drawing nearer. 

* Not until you have thrown that cigar away. 
Smoking is only one of the ridiculous habits you 
learned abroad, I suppose?” 

“ The name of my sins is legion,” laughed Ward. 
** But I am really anxious to reform. In the first 
place, I have begun to meditate on the advice you 
gave me.” 

‘* What advice? I have found it necessary to make 
80 many suggestions, that I am quite at a joss to un- 
derstand the particular one.” 

He threw himself on the stone steps, tossing his 
cigar into a bed of purple pansies near by. 

‘*The fact is, madame,” he said, more seriously 
than she expected to hear him speak, “I have ran 
wild quite long enough, I need somebody to tame 
me down—to make ne more stable and manly, if you 
will. You once recommended matrimony. The 
judgment of a person of your years and discretion 
deserves patient consideration. I have finally come 
to the conclusion to take a wife—that is, if I can find 
one.” 

Madame paused from her knitting to stare him in 
the face, uncertain whether he was jesting or not. 

** Good gracious, man,” she cried, “I hope you do 
not contemplate proposing to me!” 

“ The idea never entered my mind,” he returned, 
with provoking coolness, 

“Then why do you broach the subject at all?” 
“The reason is manifest,” said he. ‘‘ Your charms 
may not have found favor in my sight, but Rood 
Grange has other inmates besides yoursel!.” 

Madame gave him ancther keen lvok, and then 
went on knitting faster than ever. 

“ Clarice or Miriam, which is it?” she asked. 

Ward seemed in no hasteto make answer. He 

hummed an operatic air, looking thoughtfully down 
the path and over the hedge-rows, to the lush mead- 
ows lying far below. Finally he turned. 
“Tam in sober earnest, Madame Oldhausen,” he 
said. “It may seem a hasty wooing, but I have 
learned to love Miss Brevoort very deariy in the few 
weeks of our acquaintance. She is here under your 
charge, and I have come to ask your corsent before 
declaring that love.” 

Madame’s needles clicked with a rapidity truly 
wonderful. She did not so much as look at Ward, 
but kept up the movement £0 long that he began to 
feel really uneasy. She dropped her sock, at last, 
holding out her hand. 

* It’s a hard battle I’ve been fighting, Ward Tem- 
pleton,” she said, in her grimmest tone, “ but you 
have conquered. We will bury the hatchet from this 
moment, and try to forget that we ever quarrelled. 
I thank you for having come to me in the first place. 
You have my full and free consent to lay the matter 
before Miriam. I pledge you my word not tw infiu- 
ence her decision in any way.” 

Thereupon, madame got up quickly, and passed 
into the house. Ward took two or three turns along 
the stoop in a reflective mood. Presently he saw a 
woman’s light drapery through an opening in the 
shrubbery of the garden. Instinct told him to whom 
that drapery belonged, and he went hurrying down 
the path in pursuit. 

Miriam had paused under a silver-leaved poplar. 
He was close upon her before she was aware of bis 
approach. Looking up and catching sight of bim, 
she turned as if to flee, but could only remain pas- 
sive, wholly submissive to his pleasure. 

‘This is not kind of you, Miss Brevoort,” he said. 
She tried to put on a deflant expression, but failed 





dent that the visit had opened her eyes to some fact ; 


miserably, 
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‘What is not kind? You speak in riddies, Mr. 
Templeton.” 


** You do not act the part of a friend towards me. | 


You desert a room if I so much as show my face ; unknown in the neighborhovd—that of warning per- 


therein; you will hold no converse with me; in short, 
you avoid me so sedulously, that I can rarely find 
speech with you.” 

She was silent, but trembled violently. 

* You wished to run away, just now. I could read 
the purpose in your actions and your face. Why was 
it?” 

A frightened look came into her eyes. “Do not 
detain me here,”’ she murmured. 

He caught her hands, almost roughly. 

** Miriam,” he cried, “I love you! You shall not 
torture me in this way. I love you—I ask you to be- 
come my wife. You must auswer me in one way or 
another, and answer now.” 

Her face was very white. It was moments before 
she could gather sufficient self-control to find voice 
at all. 

“I will be your friend, Ward Templeton,” she 


sail, “ your true friend su nz as we both live, if you ! 
8) wish it, But it must end there. 1 can be nothing | 


more.” 

**Then you do not love me?” 

He asked this question with pale lips. He had 
dimly anticipated the character of her answer, per- 
haps, but when it came it was none the less like a 
sudden blow in its effect. 

** IT can be nothing wore than a friend to you,” she 
repeated, helplessly. 

* You love another?” 

o oO no.” 

Ward drew a long breath of relief. “ You have 
rejvcted me, Mi:iam,’ he said, * but I do not give up 
all hope, by any weane, Just now, you may not 
know your own mind. Mv words have been abrupt, 
unexpected, perhaps. KR flection may show you that 
I do possess a large place in your heart, despite all 
you have said.” 

“ Our relations to each otber will always remain 
what they are now, or even less,” she returned, in a 
hollow voice. “ If you build up hopes for the tuture, 
it will be to your everlasting regret.” 

He stood befvre her with tolded arms. 

“ This is cruel,” he cried. ‘ 1 have lived all these 
years without knowing the love of woman. I have 
escaped unscathed from many atilt. It is hecause I 
had never met ny i eal of womanhood. Now, when 
I do look on the tace of one who seems true and per- 
fect, and expericnce the mad passion for the first 
tine, the ot j ct of my devotion frowns upon me, and 
will not listen when 1 talk of love. 1 repeat it, tate 
is cruel.” p 

‘What can [I do?” asked Miriam, wringing her 
‘* What would you have me do?” 

‘* Nothing—nothing. I am a precivus fool, and 
unworthy ot your regard.” 

** No, not that, not unworthy,” she murmured, 
“ You are only too good and true.” 

He looked keenly at her. “ What do you mean, 
Miriam? Youdo love we! You are ready to con- 
fess the truth, at last!” he cried, excitedly. 

“The truth?” she repeated, desperately. “O 
heavens! the truth would strangle me—I aim not 
tpeaking of your love for me, or of any regard I 
might cherish for you, bat of a sadder truth, ove I 
could never utter, Go» away, Ward Templeton. Let 
us clasp hands once, and say an eternal farewell.” 

She spoke wildly. She held out her hand, but 
withdrew it insiantly, and then turned swiftly, glid- 
ing down the garden path before be could put out an 
arm to detain her. 

Ward watched her until she was out of sight. 
Then, tercibly shaken, aud sorely puzzled by the in- 
terview that had just taken } lace, be set his face to- 
wards Lowmoor, and walked rapidly away. 

He had scarcely gone when a clump of bushes near 
which he and Miiiam were standing, was stirred, 
and the branches swept apart by a white, jewelled 
hand. Clarive Oldhausen stepped into the walk, a 
dainty, beautiful creature in all her moods, and not 
one whit lees lovely than usual, now, though her 
eyes flashed dangerously, aud her hauds were 
clenched so tightly that the nails drew blood. Nota 
word of the conversation had been lost upon her. 





MR. HARDCASTLE’S FRIENDLY ATTENTIONS. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 647.] 
ally of the tamily -shoulkd take a friend with me 
when I happen to call; aud I should say nothing if 
I were you about the advertisement in the paper, 
which is not likely to have come trom the Surbitons, 
and is most probably some juke concocted at Brighton 
with which they have nothing to do.” 

There was no end to the friendly attentions of Mr. 
Hardcastle. He suggested that, as they bad nothing 
else to do after breakfast, they should have a ride in 
the Row; and when he fvund that Harry had no 
horse in town, he said it didn’t matter, he could 
mount him, and he did so in a most satisfactory man- 
ner, and told Harry always to consider the horse at 
his disposal as long as he remained in London. Harry 
was anxious, too, about another point. He told Mr. 
Hardcastle that he did not feel safe in such a public 
place as the park, where he had not been for months; 
but his new friend told him to be quite easy on that 
score. “If anything happens,” said he, “I will 
settle the thing for you; it is only tor a short time 
that you need incur the danger. I hope very soon 
to see you a free man—now, no thanks—I assure you 
I take a selfish pleasure in obliging anybody to whom 
& take a liking—it is my way.” 





TRS PLAG oF OUR UNION. 








The first person they met in the Row was a gen- 
tleman who was also fond of friendly attentions—a 
gentleman in bumble lite who followed a pursuit not 


sons in Harry’s predicament, with a view to half- 
crowns, of enemies being in the vicinity. He gave 
an intimation of the kind to Harry, which made that 
gentieman wince, especially when he heard that the 
enemy iv question had “ walked « ff with a swell only 
on Saturday, while he was riding with a lady.” But 
Mr. Hardcastle treated the matter so lightly, and 
renewed bis assurances of support with such evident 
sincerity, that Harry wus soon reassured, and felt 
almost as free as he did on what Fielding calls 
“that happy day of the week when protane bands 
are forbidden to contaminate the shoul.ters of the 
unfortunate.” 

The next person they met was Miss Surbiton her- 
self. She came upon Harry Dovcaster like a vision 
- only [doubt it any vision ever sat a horse half so 
well, jor managed it with such ease and grace. A 
vision, I fancy, woul! ride more in the style of the 
laly in the picture advertisement, who sits sideways 
upon an agreeably rearing steed, holding the reins as 
if they were the handle of « teacup, while the skirt 
ot her habit, which is about twelve feet long, 
meanders gracefully among the animwal’s legs. This 
was not Miss Surbit»n’s style you may be sure, or 
Harry would not have gene into such absurd rap- 
tures about her equestrian performance. He had 
never, too, he thought, seen anybody who looked 
half so well in a riding-dress, though it is perhaps the 
safvst costume fir all styles of beauty, and most 
styles which are not beauty for that matter. 

Mr. Surbiton, who accompanied his daughter, 
could not ride, but he did. He pulled up upon see- 
ing Mr Hardeas:le, and the two immediately enter- 
ed into conversation upon some sordid business in 
which they were both concerned. Meanwhile the 
younger pair, having no social license to talk, telt 
rather in the way, until Mr. Hardcastle presently 
introduced his companion, and the rest was plain 
sailing. The party first rode abreast, and then in 
pairs, and after a canter or two together Harry Don- 
caster and Blanche Surbiton fuund themselves inti- 
mate friends. 

* * * * * 

Three days afterwards Captain Doncaster dined 
with Mr. and Mrs. Surbiton at their house in Hyde 
Park Gardens Mr. Surbiton did not much care 
about asking him, but Mra Surbiton aid, which was 
decixive. That lady never neglected an opportunity 
to cultivate fashionable and well-connected ac- 
quaintances— they were such a reliet, she said, trom 
her husband’s horrible city triends—and she treated 
the latest on the list with great distinction, as being 
no more than the due of a person who was a possible 
viscount—the present one being childless—and who 
might—the lady had already great ideas in her way 
ot an alliance for her daughter. 

Among the guests bidden to the hospitable board 
of Mr. Surbiton was Mr. Shorncliffe. Harry Doncas- 
ter and he had not met since the memorable night 
at Brighton, and had their meeting now taken place 
been clxewhere, Harry would have quarrelled with 
him, for he could not doubt the meaus by which that 
gentleman had made the acquaintance of the Surbi- 
tons. It was clear that he must have dropped the 
glove in the coffee-room, and that Mr. Shorncliffs 
must have appropriated it. However, the house they 
were in was no place in which to settle a question of 
the kind; and having once let it pass, Harry thought 
be would say no more about it, contenting himself 
with the amiable revenge of making Mr. Shorncliffe 
particularly uncomtortable bytaking no notice of him, 
and leaving him uncertain what kind of greeting he 
had to expect until the evening was well-nigh over. 

Harry Doncaster indeed was far better employed; 

for he had Blanche Surbiton in charge at dinner, 
aud enjoyed the lion’s share of her society afterwards. 
Shorncliffe was powerless to interfere with this 
mouopuly during the meal, for although placed op- 
posite to the lady, there was « bar between them in 
the shape of a senseless contrivance of truit and flow- 
ers, which, as he said afterwards, was all very well 
in its way, but «a bore beyond bearing when it got in 
the way of one’s observation. He could quite sym- 
pathize with the Frenchman who said that he de- 
tested the beauties of nature; and be hated the scent 
of roses as much as did Hood’s flower-girl who asso- 
ciated them with 80 much sorrow. The object who 
tilled his thoughts was almost shut out trom his 
vision by these wretched representatives of grace 
and beauty. It was only, indeed, by a dive of a most 
undignified character that he could manage to ad- 
dress his vis a vis, and I need scarcely say that a 
remark across # dinner-table must be of a special 
character not always at command to warrant a pro- 
cess of the kind. From his proper position the young 
banker could obtain nothing more satistactory than 
the sight of a bit of blue corsage—blue was evidently 
Miss Surbiton’s color—and the glimpse of an occa- 
sivunal arm. This was the more exasperating as he 
wus able to see and hear quite enough to know that 
Harry Doncaster was making his way in a triumph- 
aut manner, and thoroughly engrossing the girl's 
attention; while those more happily seated could 
place but one interpretation upon the manner in 
which, as she listened to or addressed her neighbor, 
the pink coral continually combated with the ivory 
of her complexion. 

Pvor Shorucliffe, too, had the additional mortifica- 

tion of being placed next to Miss Mankillen—a lady 
of undecided age but decided manners, arrayed for 


thonght therefore that her force lay in expression; 
who said the smallest things with the greatest em- 
phasis, and whenever she talked—which she always 
did—twisted her ftaee into maniacal grimaces, and 
gave to her tov agile form the contortiuns of a mer- 
maid. She was called, indeed, the mermaid among 
the more ribald and insulting of her sacquaint- 
ances; and ove of these noticing the manner in 
which she was disporting herself towards Mr. Shorn- 
cliffe, remarked that if ehe carried her looking-glass 
and comb into connubial lite, she would certainly 
give the most faithtul reflection to her husbanu’s 
least pleasant qualities, and comb bis hair in # man- 
ner not contemplated by coiffeurs. 

The neighbor tried to enter into her ideas of a 
pleasant conversation, but tound himself so entirely 
opposed as to the required conditions that he con- 
tented himeelf at last by anawering her «t random; 
80 they talked something in this manner: 

* You go everywhere, Mr. Shorncliffe. I have seen 
you at five hundred places this sexs nm.” 

‘No, I think she is best in the ‘ Grande 
Duchesse.’ ” 

** You are fond of dancing? I know you are.” 

‘*T preter P.tti of tie two.” 

* Those are beautitnl flowers. I adore flowers.” 
**T hear that his last novel is a failure.” 

“Are you going to tie Z wlogical next Sunday?” 

* Yes, | heard her twice at Vieuna before she came 
here.” 

And so forth. But the worst of it—for Mr. Shorn- 
cliffe—was that the Jady did vot feel offended, but 
came to the conclusion that her neighbor was a little 
deaf, and that it was a well-bred thing to humor him. 
It was a desperately long dinner; for Mr. Surbiton 
inclined to massive hospitalities, and thought there 
could never be enough of a good thing. But it came 
to au end, as even desperately long dinners must do; 
and when the lavies bad all sa:led out of the roora— 
like a fleet of flowers—the gentlemen did what gen- 
tlemen always do on such occasions- took a little 
more wine, and tried to bring together the scattered 
«l-:ments of conversation. As tor Harry Doncaster, 
he seemed, for the first time, aware of their presence 
—so engrossed hal he been with his fair neighbor, 
who was not only by this time mistress of his heart, 
but of his head also; for his brain had gained new 
life from her beauty, aud bis fancies were ex!ilarated 
as it fresh from a feast of the gods. My. Hardcastle, 
who wason the other side of the table, nodded to 
him as he touched his glass with his lips, and his 
looks said as plainly as looks can say, “ I congratu- 
late you.” 

Shornclifte was first in the drawing-room, and 
when Doncaster entered that apartment he found 
him engaged in conversation with Miss Surbiton, and 
pretending to take tea. To what extent he would 
have succeeded in interesting the young lady I can- 
not sav; for he was cruelly treated shortly aiter- 
wards by his host, who drew him away to ask his 
opinion upon some important question connected 
with the city. Harry took the opportunity to slip 
into the vacant chair, and was once more master of 
the situation. 

How they got there—by what pretence—and at 
whose suggestion, | know not; but in a few minutes 
the pair were miles away (drawing-room measure) iu 
the conservatory. 

‘There was no one near; and you may be sure that 
both were conscious of the fact. Miss Surbiton, in- 
deed, so far appreciated it as tu take the opportunity 
of asking a question which she would not have liked 
to ask with a chance of being heard. 

“ Pray excuse me, Captain Doncaster, for asking 
you; but where did you get tliat. little turquoise ring 
you wear on your watchguard?”’ 

** Originally,” answered Harry, ‘by the prosaic 
process of buying it, if 1 remember rightly ;. but how 
I came by it lately is wore than I can tell. I thought 
I bad given it away years ago. It seems, bowever, 
that I have been wearing it, for some little time, at 
least, next to my beart, fur my servant found it in 
the side pocket of a coat. How it came there is a 
mystery to me, but I remembered it as being my 
former property.’’ 

‘You were at the Dragoon Guards’ ball at Brigh- 
ton last week—I know you were—I saw you there. 
It was there that l lost tue ring. It must have come 
off with my glove, which I dropped going out.” 

A light broke in upon Harry Doncaster. 

** I was an idiot,” said he, ‘* not to have connected 
the two circumstances beture. It was I who found 
the glove. You were in the carriage, and had driven 
off before I could return it.” 

*“* You found the glove? I thonght it was Mr. 
Shorucliffe. He brought it back very unnecessarily, 
and made a great fuss about it at the Zoological 
Gardens on Sunday. He was a stranger tw us then, 
though it seems that papa banks with him.” 

‘*The fact is, 1 lost the glove by accident, and Mr. 
Shorncliffe appropriated it; but the ring, which I 
bad not observed, was not then in it, and must have 
fallen out previously,and remained where I originally 
placed the glove. I ought to have quarrelled with 

Mr. Shorncliffe for his sharein the proceeding, but 
have determined to forgive him in consideration of 
the temptation. His object was to use the glove for 
the purpose of getting an introduction to its owner.” 

The pink coral gained a decided advantage over 
the ivory as Harry said these words. 

** I consider his conduct highly impertinent,” said 
the lady; ‘* but it does not alter my opinion of him, 
for I did not like it from the first.” 

** I will at any rate restore the ring,” said Harry, 


Blanche Surbiton looked curiously at her com- 
panion as she received the ornament. 

“ Have you any recollection,” she asked, quietly, 
‘of the person tou whom you gave it so long ago?” 
“ T remeniber her perfectly as she was then; but 
it is ten years since. just before I went into the ser- 
vice and to India—and she was then a little girl. 
Can it be that—” 

And Harry paused to — the possibility 
which suggested itself. 

“She wasachild of seven or ought years of age, 
and you gave the ring to her upon the beach at 
Brighton,’’ said Miss Surbiton, decidedly. “ She 
had ventured out a little too far, looking for seaweed, 
and had stayed upon a piece of rock until the tide— 
then coming in—surrounded her. She was in great 
danger, tor she was too frightened to belp herself, 
You were walking upon the beach at the time, 
waded through the surf, and carried her on shore. 
She was nearly tainting—you were very kind to her 
—revived and soothed her, and ultimately gave her 
back to her servant, who had been talking tu a sol- 
dier and came up at the last moment. On leaving 
the child you placed this little ring upon ber finger, 
and she has always worn it since in remembrance ot 
her deliverer.” 

“I remember every incident you mention,” said 
Harry; ‘‘and now that you bring the child to my 
mind, I can recall her face in your own. Bat time 
makes great changes in young ladies who are not 
grown up.” 

And here Harry Doncaster made an obvious re- 
mark or two about the influence of time being some- 
times of a favorable character, which brought the 
coral to the surtace again. ‘Then he asked a question 
in bis turn: 

“ Did you recognize me?” 

* Immediately. At the ball I thought your face 
familiar to u.e, and svon remembered where we had 
met. You have chavged very little, scarcely at all, 
indeed.” 

Harry did not +sk—and I dare say did not care - 
whether the tendency in his case had been fivorable 
or otherwise; and the lady was not sufficiently gush- 
ing to volunteer the information. That the discovery 
of their old acquaintance gave pleasure to them 
both was easy to be seen; and when Mr. Shorncliffe 
by the merest accident, of course—came presently 
into the conservatory, even that very assured gen- 
tleman arrived at the convictiun that he was no wel- 
come addition to the party. 





CHAPTER IV. 
WHOM SHALL SHE MARRY? 


“Burt how can I, a8a man of honor, misrepresent 
my position, and conceal the fact of all these awful 
debts?” 

Harry Doncaster asked this question of Mr. Hard- 
castle at breakfast next morning in the Albany, 
where, by the special desire ot the occupier of AI, 
the young cflicer had taken up his temporary 
quarters. 

“As for your want of property—which will not be 
always a want, tor you must have some one of these 
days.even if your brother marries, and you do not get 
the title and estates—I don’t see that you need, feel 
any embarrassmeut. Nothing can be more fair than 
a match of the kind. There is birth and position on 
the one side, there is money on the other. The Sur- 
biton family, 1 am sure, will be charmed with the 
alliance. Your debts are awkward, of course; buta 
great many of them are of a kind which no man 
ought to pay in full if he can avoid it. If you will 
authorize me to arrange with the rascals, I will un- 
dertake to manage them, to make a compromise as 
to amount, and give you time besides; and, moreover, 
I will explain the whole matter tu Mr. Survitun, 
who has the highest regard tur me asa friend anda 
man of business, and will, 1 am sure, act upon my 
alvice.” 

Harry was enchanted at the idea of such a satis- 
factory settlement, aud threw his scruples to the 
winds. Mr. Hardcastle’s generous profters touched 
him to the heart; it would be foolish and ungrateful 
to retuse them. The result was that Harry placed 
himself entirely in the hands of his new friend, and 
thought how happy the world might be if friends of 
the kind were more common. 

Released trom sordid cares, Harry Doncaster could 
venture to declare his love. Indeed, to fell the truth, 
he had gone a great way in that direction on the 
previous evening while in the conservatory, and he 
was in no want of an opportunity for meeting 
Blanche Surbiton again, tor he had learned that she 
intended to ride in the Row tbat morning, accom- 
panied only, servant excepted, by Miss Mankillen. 
So Harry, mounted as betore by Mr. Hardcastle, 
went into the Row also, and there the two met, quite 
by accident of course, and Miss Mankillen, not being 
the kind of person to ride with a lady if she could 
get a man instead, did not trouble them long with 
her company, a fact upon which I suspect Blanche 
Surbiton bad calculated when she asked her to go. 

Harry and Blanche—you will excuse my familiarity 
with the young lady—atter seeing Miss Mankillen 
inflict herself upon a nervous gentleman who was 
riding for his health, and was too weak to make re- 
sistance, took a canter together, which hail the effct 
of leaving everybody behind, and then walked their 
horses and began to talk as people do when they have 
a great deal to say and know not how soon they may 
be disturbed. It was Harry who took the initiative 








fascination in a style which ought to amount to con- 





spiracy in law; who had no features to speak of, and 


disengaging it from his chain, and placing it in its 
owner’s hand. 


in this decided course of action, and resuming the 





conversation from the point at which it had broken 
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off in the conservatory, made ‘such rapid ptogress 


that he arrived at the “* momentous question ” with 
acelerity that surprised hinfself, to say nothing of 
his companion. 

However, he had not mistaken his ground, that 
was clear, and before anybody came up to talk to 
them, Harry had not only extracted as favorable an 
answer as a lady is likely to give who is agitated and 
bas a horse to manage, but extorted a confession 
that for ten years past the childish fancy that min- 
gled with her gratitude had become a sunny memory 
of her lite, which had been lit up with hope of meet- 
ing its object once more. So when they rejoined 
Miss Mankillen, or rather when Miss Mankillen re- 
joined them, they both looked so happy as to be 
decided objects of suspicion; indeed, the pink coral 
in Blanche’s face was sufficient evidence fur cvonvic- 
tion in any court of justice. 

That afternoon, when Mr. Surbiton returned home 
—although retired trom business he haunted the city 
upon various pretences—Mrs. Surbiton made to him 
an important communication—that Captain the Hon- 
orable Harry Doncaster had made an offer for their 
daughter’s hand. Mr. Surbiton’s answer, I am sorry 
to say, was coarse. He sail, ‘‘ Rubbish.” But it 
was not rubbish for all that, and Mrs. Surbiton as- 
sured him that the match was one of which she 
highly approved, the connection was so good, and 
would give them such an influential place in sm ity, 
especially if her daughter should become a viscount- 
ess, of which there seemed every chance. The lady, 
in fact, was for accepting at once, and, what was 
more, celebrating the marriage as soon as possible, to 
prevent accidents, 

But Mr. Sarbiton, strange to say, did not seem to 
see the advantage, expecially compared with another 
offer which had been made to him in the city tor the 
hand of the same young lady. This it appeared, was 
from no less @ person than Mr, Shorncliff, who had 
formally asked fur his consent in the event of his 
obtaining that of the young lady. The worthy gen- 
th:man respectfully, but firmly, avowed his prefer- 
ence tor the moneyed suitor. ‘‘ What is rank to us?” 

he said; “I am a selt-made wan, and everybody 
knows it. With the money I can give to Blanche, 
and that which Shorncliff has, their position will be 
second to nobody’s. We don’t want empty handles 
to names, and to be hanging on to poor, proud fami- 
lies that will scarcely own us. I like to have the 
sinews of war that I have always relied on, not the 


gold lace and the gloss, that nobody cares abvut if 


they can get the other thing.” 

Mrs. Surbiton could not conceal her disgust at this 
commercial view of the question, and intimated to 
her husband, though in more polite and prosaic 
phrase, that however he might, on account of his 
wealth, have inherited some of the flowers of a social 
E:len, the trail of the city was over them all, and 
that she was ashamed of his mean way of looking at 
the position. 

The position, indeed, was a very awkward one, for 
the harmony of the tamily, between whose heads 
nothing could more confidently be expected than a 
right royal row. But Mr. Surbiton had a fortunate 
preference for peace and quietness, and an idea oc- 
curred to him. 

**T tell you what it is, my dear,” said he; “it is of 
no use fur us to quarrel about this business. People 
are never good judges of their own affairs. It is al- 
ways better that they should take counsel's opinion, 
and I know of no man whose opinion I would rather 
take than that of Hardcastle. I have known him for 
these thirty years; he has always been my friend, 
and I have always found his advice put money in my 
pcecket, and if by following it 1 have put some into 
his own, that is only fair. He ie a clear-headed man 
of the world, and | promise you, if you agree, that I 
will be guided by his decision.” 

Mrs. Surbiton did not directly make her election; 
but on the following morning, atter a careful consid- 
eration of Mr. Hardcastle’s character, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case—the lady had consid- 
erable shrewdness and penetration, and saw into 
character rather more deeply than her husband—she 
consented to the compact, reserving to herselt men- 
tally the right of playing talse if the decision went 
against her. It was a reservation which I cannot 
defend, but 1 am only recording tacts, and perhaps 
I have no right to expose the aberrations of so re- 
spectable a laity. So Mr. Hardcastle was bidden toa 
Private dinner, and the two gentlemen had a long 
discussion on the subject after the ladies had gone 
Up stairs. 

The result may be soon told. Mr. Surbiton put 
the case to his trignd as one in which it was impossi- 
ble for them to have a difference of opinion, and he 
made it a question, he added, only fur the sake of 
peace and quietness, that is to say, to please bis wife. 
Mr. Hardcastle at first seemed to agree with him en- 
tirely, and then proceeded t» urge, with an adroit- 
ness tor which he was remarkable, a long series of 
qualitications, the upshot of which was, that he 
Tanged bimself unreservedly upon tke side of the 
wite, and advised bis old and valued friend so strong- 
ly in tavor of the Doncaster alliance, that the old and 
valued friend was tuirly carried off his teet. Mr. 
Hardcastle said a great deal about the young lady’s 
Preterence, of which he was well aware, and the 
duty of parents—he was solemn and pathetic npon 
this subject—to forward the happiness of their chil- 
dren irrespective of sordid considerations. Mr. Sur- 
biton, although an affectionate father in his own 
Way, was not greatly impressed with these argu- 
ments; but when Mr. Hardcastle dwilt upon the 
advantage given to capital by connection, anc showed 
how, for the highest aspirations of finance, social po- 








| sition was indispensable, Mr. Surbiton was “visibly 
moved. And finally, remembering how he had for 
thirty years followed his old and valued friend’s ad- 
vice—which advice he could not consider other- 
wise than disinterested, though the old and valued 
friend had always made something by it himself—he 
decided to take it in the present instance. 

“ But the young man has no money,” (Shorncliff 
had told him that) urged Mr. Surbiton, as « last ap- 
peal, * and he has debts.” 

“That is quite true,’’ replied Mr. Hardcastle, in 
his most smiling manner, and treating the question 
asif it were a mere bagatelle. ‘‘ But you cannot 
give your daughter less than twenty thousand 
pounds down, whoever marries her, besides the for- 
tune you leave her in your will; and that will be 
sufficient tor them—and his pay is something, re- 
member—until he comes into money of his own, 
even if he does not get the title and estates, which he 
will in all probability. As for his debts, they are not 
very serious, and I shall be able to arrange tor them. 
Leave that matter in my bands. I should add, by 
the way, that the twenty thousand ought to be un- 
fettered—and I really think the alliance is cheap at 
the price.” 

So Mr. Surbiton yielled, and the only uncomfort- 
able feeling that he had when he rose from the table, 
was the triumph that his compliance would give his 
wife. He telt small, in fact, as a family man. 

* * * * * * 

The marriage of Captain the Honorable Harry 
Doncaster with Blanche, daughter of John Surbiton, 
E-q., was duly celebrated at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. It was announced in the papers as a mar- 
riage in high life, and already the Surbitons felt 
themselves a part of the peerage. 





CHAPTER V. 
AFTER THE HONEYMOON. 


NEVER did bride and bridegroom return from their 
wedding tour more happy than Harry and Blanche. 
It was then that their troubles were destined to 
begin. 

A country seat of the viscount’s had been placed 
at their disp sal until they made arrangements ot 
their own; and on the third morning after their arri- 
val, when they were seated at breakfast envying no- 
body in the world, a letter arrived trom Harry’s 
solicitor. It announced that his creditors had all 
proceeded against him to the utmost extremity—to 
executions, in fact, in every case, for the tull amount 
of the several debts, and that he must immediately 
pay & sum of sumething over niveteen thousand 
pounds, 

I need not say how hard the blow was to bear. 
But it was certainly harder when they learned that 
Mr. Hardcastle, the disinterested ally of Harry, and 
the old and valued friend of Mr. Surbiton, beld all 
Harry’s bills, and indeed every debt that the youn@ 
ofticer had incaurred—obligations which that friend of 
humanity had been able to buy up, ata time when 
Harry’s fortunes looked desperate, at a remarkably 
low figure. There was no help for it now. Harry 
had twenty thousand pounds- just a little dipped 
into—by right of his wite, aud had to pay every 
farthing. 

1 need not say what Mr. Surbiton said; indeed I 
should be sorry to repeat his language, even in a 
Latin note. The old and valued friend had been too 
much fur him after all, aud had made a profit of, I 
dare say, uine-tenths of the nineteen thousand 
pounds by the transaction. I need not say either 
what the viscount said, and bow he threatened to 
marry, and as Harry had already lost so wucb, cut 
him off trom all compensatory prospects. I need 
only record actual events. Mr. Surbiton would not 
give another farthing, though, to do him justice, he 
did not’ talk about altering his will; so there was 
nothing for it—as far as Harry was concernedi—but 
to accommoiate himself to his new condition of lite. 
He sold his commission in the tirst place—realizing 
its full value, as there were no claims upon bim— and 
with the sum thus obtained, he was able to go iutu 
the country and live in a quiet way while waiting 
tor happier times. His only consolation was in the 
devotion of his wife. Blanche did not care at all tor 
their loss of the great world, and she made their 
little world perhaps pleasanter than it would have 
been had it been great. She would rather, she con- 
tinually declared — and she was a very veracious 
‘young lady—be the wife of Harry without a sixpence, 
than have accepted Mr. Shorncliffe’s offer, with all 
its substantial advantages. And us events turned 
out, it appeared that she would have been justitied, 
even financially, in Ler choice; tor a commercial 
crisis came, and Mr. Sbornelifte’s bank broke, and 
lett that gentleman considerably worse «ff than 
Harry himself. It was particularly unlucky, too, 
that by the breaking of the great house ot Gramnpus, 
Shornclitfe and Co., Mr. Surbitun lust another great 
slice of his splendid fortune. In fact, he came down 
greatly in the world, and had to remove trom Hyde 
Park Gardens to the comparative obscurity ot Not- 
ting Hill. This was a great source of satisfaction to 
Mr. Hardcastle, who moralized 4 great deal upon his 
triend’s incautious disposition of his money, and 
claimed to have been his benefactor tu the extent otf 
twenty thousand pounds, by having saved that sum 
out of the fire. “1t would all have gone,” said that 
disinterested gentleman, ‘‘if I had lett it in his 
hands; he never hat a knowledge of business, and 
all the money be made I mae for him. But human 
nature is frail, and even my old friend Surbiton is 
ungrateful.” 





Mrs. Surbiton still had things tide own way with 


ber hestent,. “His Jenes, Pe maintained, were all 
caused by his trusting to those commercial people; 
and after all, the Doncaster alliance gave them dig- 
nity even in their reduced circumstances. Her hus- 
band did not see it; but he had learned the wisdom 
of silence when his wife pronounced. Mr; Shorn- 
cliffe, it should be recorded. was equal to the occa- 
sion. After: casting about for a little time, he cast | 
himself into the arms of Miss Mankillen, who was 
very much obliged to him, and repaired his shattered 
fortunes with her money, ot which she had a consid- 
erable amount. It must be said fur that lady that 
she was not mercenary, and had an abstract rever- 
ence fur a man. I have not heard whether she 
makes the prophesied use of the mirror and the 
comb; but it is certain that Mr. Shorzclitfe bas lost 
the audacity which torwerly distinguished him, and 
is a sadder, if not a wiser man, 

As tur Harry and Blanche, they vegetated for a 
considerable time, until expectations began to be 
realizations; and at last, the title and estate—the 
latter not large, but sufficient tor their dignity—came 
to them, and then they began to live again. They 
were very happy throughout their troubles, and are 
very happy now. They are not proud, and they de- 
light in nothing more than to talk about their im- 
pecunious days. Harry, who is an hereditary legis- 
tor, is taking to politics, and it will be hard it bis 
wite’s social influence and beauty combined do not 
get him at least an under-secretaryship of state one 
ot these days. Meanwhile, they are so contented, 
that while carefully cutting him «ff from their ac- 
quaintance, they feel a secret sentiment of gratitude 
towards Mr. Hardcastle; for after all, they say it 
was he who brought them by putting the advertise- 
ment into the “South Down Reporter,” and luring 
Harry into the pleasant meshes of matrimony 
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[We shall be pleated to receloe commentontions Srom 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 








MELROSE, MASS. 

Wyoming Lodge of F. and A, M. held its annual 
meeting for the election and installation of its offi- 
cers for the ensuing year at Masonic Temple, Mel- 
rose, on Monday evening, and the, following offivers 
were duly elected and installed: 

Walter Littlefield, W. M.; Charles H. Isburgh, 8S. 
W.; William F. Walker, J. W.; Joseph D. Wilde, 
Treasurer; George C. Stantial, Secretary; M. P. 
Sweetser, S.D.; J.T. Drayton, J.D ; F. P. Woou- 
bury, S.S.; W.A. Remick, J.T.; E. B. Fairchild, 
Chaplain; Daniel Kussell, Organist; H. E. Rubinson, 
Tiler; 1. R. Norton, Sentinel. 

The installation services were performed by Wor. 
Bro. P. M. Levi T. Gould. 





CLINTON, MASS. 

R. W. G. Master Charles G. Reed of Worcester, 
district deputy for the 11th Masonic District, assisted 
by Heury C, Wardsworth as Grand Marshal ipstalled 
the officers of Trinity L:xnige of F. and A. Masons of 
Clinton, Mass., on Tuesday evening 14th inst. The 
tollowing are its officers: 

W.M.,C. W. Ware; S.M.,C.F. Green; Treas- 
urer, Edwin N. Rice; Secretary, Daniel Marsh; 8S, 
D., Heury A. Putnam; J.D., Henry N. Otterson; 
S. S., James A. Colburn; J.S,J.F Rathbone; C., 
Geo. W. Burditt; M,G W. Palmer; G.S., Chas. 
W. Odiorne; ‘I'., Henry Chilson. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

The annual convocation of Hiram Council of Royal 
and Select Masons was held at Masonic Hall Wor- 
cester, last week, when the following officers were 
elected, and subsequently installed by Past Most Ll- 
lustrious Grand Master, W. A. Smith, Henry Gud- 
dard acting as Grand Marshal: 

M.1.G. M., Rev. T, E. St. John; R. I. G. M., 
Daniel Seagrave; I. G. M. of W., H. C. Wilson; 
M. of E., Asa Walker; Kecorder,S.M. Richardson; 
M.ot C, E.S. Pike; C. ot G., H. C. Wadsworth; 
Conductor, D. W. Bemis; Sentinel, T. E. Hall; 
Tiler, L. 8. Carpenter. 








THE OLDEST MasuoN IN THE WORLD.—We have 
again the oldest Masun in the world. His name is 
this time David Eaton, and his age 108. He is living 
out West, but where don’t know exactly. 

8ST. JOHN’S DAY. 

A facetious correspondent of a Western paper gives 
the following account of a Masonic gathering: 

St. John’s day was observed by thuse Chicago peo- 
ple who killed Morgan. Morganisa man who was 
killed in time to carry an election. His initials are 
G. E.— Good Enough Morgan. Having some curios- 
ity to see the people who killed Murgan in order to 
carry a New York election, I went out to the cele- 
bration at Haas’ Park. 

The men who killed Morgan bad red plumes in 
their hats, which indicate their bluody character. 
They also all had swords. They are the same kind 
ot swords with which G. E. Morgan was slaughtered. 
They also carried several immense poles, which are 








pointed at one end. These poles are employed for 








the purpose of marking spots to be nsed for the 
graves of those whom the order slaughters. 

A good many of the men had engravings of skulls 
on their breasts. These are accurate likenesses of 
the skulls of men who have been :wurdered by the 
Marons. When a Mason has killed three men, he is 


' entitled to wear a likeness of his victim’s heads, and 


to take the degree of Golgatha. 

This is the true explanation of these skull badges. 
Of course the Masons do not own it, They pretend- 
ed that they wore these skulls on account of the wet 
weather. They said a flood might come up, and they 
wanted to be ready to skull themselves to dry land. 
The Masonic performances at Haas’ Park were of 
asinister character. How many men and women 
were slaughtered during the orgies of the day, and 
buried among the shadows, no one, unless a member 
of the anti-masonic societies will ever know. One 
man, not a Mason, was discovered among the crowd. 
An hour later he was found prone on his back behind 
atent. He was dead, yes, dead-drunk. 

Some of the ceremonies of the saturnalia were hor- 
rifying. One Druidical-looking Mason, with a long 
gray beard, and lurid spectacles, read something 
from a roll of manuscript. As he did so he was sur- 
rounded by an auditory that occupied iteelf with 
weird and fantastic ceremonials. His words seemed 
to fill them with astrange power. Unearthly sounds 
filled the building, in which one could distinguish 
gurgling like that of blood from gashed throats, or 
the flow of champagne from bottles. The air was 
tilled with whizzing pellets the sizeofcorks. Bursts 
of laughter tore through the din. The farther the 
speaker with the lurid spectacles proceeded, the 
louder grew the clamor. 1t was a fine address— 
probably. It was a ceremonial said to be illustrative 
of the condition of the Masons who built the Tower 
of Babel. 

Nature evidently does not like Masonry, It rained 
terrifically. The building in which the Morgan. kill- 
ers were assembled was a shed which did not shed 
water. Apparently it was a shed; in reality it wasa 
woodn’t shed, 

Some of the Masonic rites are peculiar. As every- 
thing about the craft has some mathematical connec- 
tion, the triangle, the sq » the pentagon. &., 
symbolized. The circle was represented by six small 
rings about the size of a silver dollar. A Masonic 
candidate would take these six rings and attempt to 
throw them, one at a time, over spikes driven in a 
board. 

To take one of these degrees cost 25 cts. If the 
candidate threw one of these rings around one of the 
spikes, he was adjudged worthy and well qualified. 

Another degree, which was conferred upon a good 
many, was one-in which the candidates stood in rows, 
and poured an amber-colored fluid, with a creamy 
surface, into their opened mouths. 

These degrees cost five cents each. One man took 
forty-two of these during the afternoon, He was 
then the highest Mason on the ground, except a 
thermometer. There was a thermometer on the 
ground that had reached the 85th degree. 

Among other orgies of the Masonic gathering was 
one in which the members of the craft formed squares 
on @ smooth board floor. Then, to the sound of mu- 
sic, they broke into .parallelograms, rhomboids and 
diagonals. Each member, in this class of orgies, was 
accompanied by a woman. The latter seemed to 
like it. 

Every once in a while would be heard a lond ex- 
clamation. It came trom somebody who was being 
murdered. In several cases of which I was a wit= 
ness, those fellvictimsa of Masonic vengeance were 
outsiders, who were disposed of by being shot in the 
neck. 

Lovely women were there who mingled with the 
descendants of men who killed Morgan as freely as if 
they had been pions members of the Young Men’s 
Christian A+s. ciation. 

A woman isa mystery. Her liking for Masonry 
can only be explained on the ground that it is com- 
posed exclusively of men. In loving Masonry, she is 
engaged in a wholesale business of the affections, 

The sexton of the or ler is a man named Berry. He 
has charge of the Berry-xl services. It bas ite Baily, 
which will hold more than any other institution of 
the kind in existence. And all this time the killing 
was going on about the encampment. Just how 
many were slauzhterel will not be known with cer- 
tainty until the next meeting of the anti-Masonic 
convention. 

Mrs. Livermore is not a member. She stated the 
other day that when she was born she turned her 
face to the wall and wept because she was a girl, and 
was therefore forever debarred from being a Mason 
and obtaining her rites. 

There were several cases of missing men, which 
shows the true character of Masonry. One woman 
missed her husban:'. They had been long married, 
and she had learned to like him. And now he was 
gone. She commenced a trantic search. She found 
him in a tent, conversing in low, impassionate tones 
with a woman younger and better-looking than her- 
self. Her heart was broken at the sight! 

Towards night, when the Masons grew tired of 
slaughter, they simply selected the'r victims and left 
them bound. I saw scores of them bound— for home. 
It was a thriliing spectacle. One’s heart bled as he 
contemplated their woe-begone faces. 

Enough has been said to show up the true charac- 
ter of Masonry. Their orgies, at Haas’ Park, among 
the trees, show trees-onable nature. The namber of 
nights among them prove the darkness of their pro- 
ceedings. Unless everybody wishes to be Morganized, 
they should be suppressed. 
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(Written for The Flag oi our Union.) 
MEMORY-HAUNTED. 


BY E. BE. REXFORD. 
I am haunted, haunted, haunted, 
By the memory of a face, 
With a smile that robbed the sunshine 
Of its brightest, sweetest grace— 
By a voice that thrilled me strangely, 
And the glow of sunny eyes, 
That had caught the gleam of brooklets, 
And the azure of the skies. 
Cuorvus. 
I ain haunted, haunted, haunted, 
Every night and all the day, 
Ly a thousand tender mem'‘ries 
That will never fade away. 


I am haunted, haunted, haunted, 
By the memory 80 sweet 
Of the touch of hands, like lilies, 
And the tread of fairy feet. 
Little hands, your work is over; 
Fairy feet, your journey done; 
Sweet, bright life, your mission ended, 
When its brightest part begun. 
Cnuoxvs. 


I am haunted, haunted, haunted, 
Lby the dripping of the rain, 
Full of sad and mournful music, 
Like a sorrowful refrain. 
I am haunted by the patter 
Of the leaves about my dvor, 
For they murmur, o'er and over, 
* She is on the other shore."’ 
Cuorvus. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BEYOND “ DESOLATION.” 
No. XII. 


BY W. H. MACY. 
Return of McDougal and his party to the beach— 

Suiling of the Argyle for Cape Town—Perils of 

** boating down" on the weather shore, 

THREE ISLAND HARBOR, in Desolation, is a safe 
and almost land-locked haven, where ships may ride 
in perfect security the year round. For though the 
mountain gusts or ‘‘ woolies,” as they are called, 
blow down with great fury at times, they are not of 
long continuance, and no sea is raised by any wind 
which may blow. 

Oar cargo was at once traneferred to the ship, and 
there was nothing to prevent our immediate return. 
My friend Dave, who had now quite recovered from 
his dangerous wound, was, of course, quite exercised 
in mind as to his separation from Carrie McDougal; 
for the Garrick’s voyage was now considered at an 
end, and all ber crew, as well as the brig’s, were at 
liberty to shift for themselves. They were, tor the 
present, disposed of on buard the various vessels, each 
taking a share of them. McDougal and Riwlings 
were on board the Cerberus, and the night before the 
schooner was to sail word was given vut for all the 
shipwrecked men to muster there. 

‘*Men,” said the captain, when they were assem- 
bled, ** the voyage is up, su far as your vbligatiun is 
concerned. But here we are, nowhere, us one may 
say. There's no vessel yoing to leave tuis part of the 
world this year, except the Argyle schuoner tur Cape 
Town; and she don’t want all of us, though no doubt 
she'll give any of us a passage who may apply for it. 
If any of you want to join either of the American 
vessels, of course you are at liberty todosv. But 
what I’m coming to is this. We have tive or six 
hundred barrels of blubber on the beach at Hurd’s 
Island, some of it ‘‘made off’? in casks, and some 
loose. We've plenty of empty casks, and provisions 
fora year. Now I want to know how many will vol- 
unteer to winter with me on the beach, and work 

‘right on in the same employ? We can make up a 
good voyage by spring; and we must stay here till 
that time, anyhow, if we are a burden upon others.” 

** What will we do with the oil that we get?” was 
asked by one of the petty officers. 

“* Mr. Rawlings will go to Cape Town in the Argyle, 
and from there he can soon get passuge to Hobart 
Town, and a@ vessel will be sent out at once,” 

* T'll winter with you, sir,”” was the answer. 

“And I,” said another. 

Twenty-five men, including all the Daphne’s crew 
and a part of the barque’s, volunteered on the spot, 
and took passages in the three schooners. We put to 
sea the next morning, with the captain and his 
daughter on board, the Adelaide sailing in company. 
The Kipple was to tollow the next day, and Kaw- 
lings and the doctor were to come in her, to secure a 
passage in the Cape Town vessel. 

* Brown cow season” was about over when we 
again landed on the beach at Hurd’s Island. The 
few elephants which had until now escaped being 
slain were hardly worth the killing, being those 
which had lain several weeks amoung the tussocks, 
shedding all their hair and fat. At this time, they 
present that ludicrous, snaky appearance which en- 
titles them tu the expressive appellation of “ slim- 
skins.” 

Bat the best work of all was to come yet, in Febru- 
ary and March, for this was the time fur the advent 
of the ‘* March bulls,” as they are called; patriarchal 
old beasts which have attained immense size, a sin- 
gle specimen often making five or six barrels of oil, 
while the average yield of the cows ia less than one 
barrel 





‘| a8 well as myself, yet the canny Scot was not to be 


Meanwhile, my arm was gaining strength, s» that 
1 f2)t that it would be as strong as ever when the 
active duty again commence!. While the duil times 
or “ between seasons”’ lasted, we improved the time 
to land casks and provisions, which had been brought 
down in the schooner, We also took a pot ashore 
and bailt try works, that we might be able to boil our 
oil on shore. 

Daphne Cottage again sent forth its familiar smoke 
wreath against the background of the Roukery; Car- 
rie had reestablished her boudoir in the cabin of the 
wreck, and everything seemed to run smoothly in its 
old grooves. The Cape Towners had already obtain- 
ed oil enough to make up the lading of their schooner, 
and she hauled off her last ratt from the beach a 
few days after our return. Rawlings and Doctor 
Churchill took leave of us all with hearty farewells 
on bth sides, and the Argyle made sail, followed by 
the Gud-speed of every man on the shore. 

It had been a cherished purpose with Dave to 
manage his discharge at this time, and secure a pas- 
sage for himself and Carrie to the Cape Colony, where 
he knew that his tather had business relations which 
would make it easy fur him to obtain all the credit 
wanted, to be united to her there, and take her home 
as his wife. But he met with steady opposition from 
her father as well as from herself. 

McI)vugal had ‘telt it his interest as well as his duty, 
to remain on the island with the beach-gang, rather 
than to go home and leave Rawliugs in charge. 
Though he hela Bryant in the highest estimation, 
and was entirely satisfied as to his good character 
and connections, having sounded Fielding and uthers 


persuaded to part with his darling in this strange 
manner; nor did she herself desire it. If she went, 
her father must go too, and that could not be the 
case at present. He had given his consent to the 
union, but would not listen to the impatient lover on 
the subject of spiriting his daughter away in this 
manner. She was young yet, he said; they must 
bide their time patiently, and not precipitate matters. 
** Well, Jue,” said Bryant, as we stood looking at 
the sails of the Argyle fading in the distance, * it’s 
tantalizing, but I suppose I must call my old philos- 
ophy tu my aid, and submit to what I can’t control. 
l’m like Jacob of old, but 1 hope I may not have to 
serve as long tor Carrie as he did for Rachel.” 
“1 am glad you can’t have your own way, Dave, 
in this case,” said [, 
“QO, it’s easy enough fur you to take the thing 
coolly, where your heart is not interested.” 
* But it is interested, though perhaps not in the 
same way as yours. My interest is not so selfish a 
one as yours, in this particular case; and I can give 
due weight to both sides of it. McDougal is right, 
depend upon it. Just suppose yourself in his posi- 
tion—suppose, if you can, that Carrie was your 
daughter, and think of it carefully.” 
** I acknowledge that I should tecl very much as he 
does abvut it,” he admitted. 





‘Of course you would. And now, as regards the 
girl’s own feelings, you yourself, Dave, cannot admire ! 
or esteem this girl more than I do. I should be sorry | 
to abate one jot of this feeling which I have for her, 
or to see her lowered in the least degree from the 
pedestal where I have placed her in my thoughts. 
And I certainly should be ubliged to do 80, if she bad | 
shown herself willing to go, even with you, and leave 
her father under these circumstances.” 

** You are right, Jue,” said my friend, after consid- 
ering a bit; “and I must acknowledge that I should 
not love her so well myself. Bat Cupid, you know, 
is proverbially blind, and I contess I had uot looked 
at it just in that light before.”’ 

‘and J confess, now, that I am a little selfish, too. 
For J don’t want to be separated from her yet, nor 
from you, either. You know that / can’t go to Cape 
Town, even if you went. And now, as the Argyle is | 
hull down, we may as well dismiss the subject, and 
make out our logs for the winter.’’ 

We were disappointed in the **haul” at the open- 
ing of the ‘‘ March bull season,” which was not so 
large as we had reason to expect. Though the ele- 
phants were large and in tine condition, they were 
not very numerous on the Puint, and the m:jority of 
those taken were on the southwest beach, which 
much increased the labor of transporting and securing 
the blubber. The animals appeared shy and wary; 
for many were seen to show themselves in the roller 
and disappear again without landiug. The beach 
was closely watched night and day, by scouts from 
all the rival parties, and we were svon satisfied that 
the share of each would uot be very large. 

Under these circumstances, Fielding determined 
to steal a march upon his competitors by exploring 
further up the west side of the island. He took me 
into hia confidence, one night, asking me if I felt able 
to go with him. I reported myself ready for the ex- 
pedition, for my arm was nearly restored to its orig- 
inal strength, and we left the Nest an hour before 
daylight the next morning, saying nothing of our 
iutention to any one. We both took guns with us, 
for these were our main dependence during ‘‘ March 
bull season.” Tuese monsters were ugly customers 
to attack with the lance; but a bullet in the head 
made quick and sure work of them. 

Winding through the tussock-land and thus avoid- 
ing all the beach-walkers, we ascended the western 
spur of the glacier, and fuund it more easily scaied 
than the other one. The way, however, was long 
and fatiguing, and the sun was well up before we 
reached the beach beyond. But we were rewarded 
for all our toil by findiug a goodly number of fine 
bulls on the shore; and in the course of the forenoon 





we had shot thirty, and put our mark on them. 


| assembled at the landing-place. 





Pas PLag OF OUR UNION. 








Returning to our quarters, a few men were sent ont 
to skin tiem, as also to continue the hunt for more; 
and after this, two or more were detailed, night and 
day, to watch on that beach. 

As may well be supposed, the secret of our move- 
ments was nt long preserved. But tew days elapse’ 
ere each of the other vessels was represented on the 
new ground, and the opposition ran as lively there as 
elsewhere. But we bad secured the first ‘* cut,’ and 
hal slrealy a stout raft of blubber “‘ skinned ont.” 

But the ‘tug of war” had not come yet. It was 
only to be saved and brought home by rafting it in 
*strings’’ and boating it down along shore. This 
was a delicate operation on the weather side of the 
island, by reason of the boisterous character of the 
weather. Three boats, one belonging to each of the 
schooners, were carried across the point where it 
was narrow, and made ready for launching from the 
other shore; bat we were obliged to wait more than 
&@ week betore the weather looked sufficiently prom- 
ising to ventare the undertaking. 

A tine morning was at length seized upon, and the 
boats pushed out and palled ap along shore to the 
beach. Exch vessel’s boat was manned by a crew 
from her own party, for it was necessary to act jvint- 
ly, and bring down the whole catch at once. This 
time I was left.behind on the Point, but Mr, Fielding 
and Bryant both went up in our boat. 

Much time was consumed in raiting and hauling 
the blubber off to a boat moored outside the surf. 
Meanwhile, heavy clouds were gathering in the 
soutiwest, and the aspect of the heavens was 
threatening. Impatient glances were directed to- 
wards where the boats were expected to heave in 
sight on their return; and as the breeze struck, at 
first moderate but rapidly freshening, hopes were ex- 
pressed among us that they might have decided to 
abandon the work for the day. But it was too late; 
they had alrealy started. And asa fresh gust, giv- 
ing earnest of the severe southwester that we might 
expect, swept into our faces, whirling the beach sand 
about our ears, and touching the tops of the seas 
with “white caps,” the leading boat of the three 
made her appearance off the rugged cape which had 
heretoture concealed them. 

With a side wind blowing directly on shore, they 
were obliged to turn the boats’ heads seaward, to 
counteract its effect, and to avoid drifting into the 
influence of tbe rollers before they should arrive 
abreast the spot where we were collected, an anxious 
group, awaiting their arrival. With so heavy a raft 
in tow, amounting altogether to about two handred 
barrels of blubber, their progress was very slow, and 
the steadily increasing gale threatened to raise a 
heavy breaker on the Point beture they could arrive. 
Tt was hard to luse that fur which we had toiled so 
hard, and we had good reason to fear that Fielding 
and the other offivers would hang on too long before 
tpey decided to abandon it and seek their own safety. 

All work was suspended on the Puint, and the 
whole population, a:nounting to sixty souls, were 
Carrie was among 
us, hovering near her father, her beart, as I well 
knew, torn with auxiety, and with something of the 
absorbed expression which I had first seen in her on 
that memorable night when I brought the surgeon 
ashore. She never seemed to be overcome by dan- 
gers which threatened hersellt, however imminent; 
her auxiety was all for those she loved. 

When the boata, after an exhausting struggle, had 
reached a position off the mouth of the river, we ob- 
served them to exchange signals with each other; 
and imimuediately their connecting warps were cast 
off. The raft rope was also thrown overbvard, and 
the blubber lett to its fate, sagging slowly in towards 
the breakers. Relieved of the burden, the boats now 
drew rapidly down off the landing-place, and then 


| edged inshore, watching a favorable opportunity to 


come forward. By this time, landing was really 
dangerous, 80 great had been the increase of wind 
and sea. 

Warner was in command of the leading boat, and 
first mounted the roller. Despite the rustic bearing 
of this man, who always looked, acted and talked as 
if he ** hadn’t got the hayseed out of his hair,” there 
was not a more efficient seaman on the island, or a 
cooler head than his tur any great emergency. He 
had taken the sea at the right moment, and guiding 
his boat with masterly skill, bruught her directly in- 
to our willing hands, and she was run up the beach 
without having shipped a bucketful of water. 

Fielding came next, giving the word to “pull 
ahead!” as soon as he saw the first boat safe in our 
grasp. He also had timed his advance well on the 
start, but unfortunately lost control of his steering- 
oar at a most critical moment, and was thrown part- 
ly broadside on. The roller combed in over his 
quarter, and, spite of the readiness with which we 
rallied, at the risk of our lives, she was filled, and we 
dragged her up with her brvadside stoven in, while 
the crew escaped with nothing worse than a thorough 
drenching. 

But the rear-guard, in charge of the fearless and 
hot-headed Burdick, fared still worse. The order to 
advance was given too soon, and the relentless 
breaker, a heavier one than usual, overtook his frail 
cratt, lifted her stern, and dashed her completely 
over. We had no eyes for the boat; she was no 
longer worth looking for. We had enough todo in 
watching for the heads of the struggling men. By a 
good fortune which seemed almost a miracle, they 
were all pulled out alive, though Burdick himself 
was severely injured, and all the rest more or less 
bruised, to say nothing of being more than hali- 
drowned, The Ripple’s owners were poorer by the 
value of a good whaleboat, totally wrecked; bat no 





one cared much for that. The count of human heads 
showed that no life was lost; and we had leisure to 
turn our attention to the abandoned blubber, 

The whole mass drifted in a short distance below 
the river’s mouth; but son:eof the “ strings” parted, 
and it was scattered, portions of it coming ashore at 
« dozen different places along the Poirnt. But nu- 
merous small parties were on the alert to secure it; 
and eventually very little of it was lost, thongh it 
was scattered in driblets over miles of beach, involv- 
ing much labor in collecting it again, as well as del- 
icate questions of ownership, which, however, were 
satisfactorily settled. We were all convinced tat 
great difficulties lay in the way of working the 
weather side of the island, and that during the win- 
ter season, now fast approaching, we should] be 
obliged to content ourselves with hunting on the 
Puviut only. 


S 





DROUTHS A GREAT BLESSING. 


Now, when all nature seems dry and dusty, when 
fountains and streams diminish or cease their life- 
giving waters, and the red eye of day seems weeping 
over some desolation, we hear it said on all sides, 
“what a terrible thing is droutl: ;” and many clergy- 
men, more pivus than wise, personally entreat, and 
often invoke, through public prayer and fasting, that 
Gd would stay the scourge—the drouth —with which 
he is punishing a sin-cursed workl. Never was there 
& more neeiless complaint; never a charge against 
the Almighty more abusive and sinful in the making 
of, or would be if the “‘ sin of ignorance” was not one 
to be “ winked at.” 

Drouths, on the contrary, are highly beneficial; 
not to “ punish sinful man,” but to do him the high- 
est good—to restore fertility and give productive en- 
ergy to the soil. Look at some facts. 

All soils are fertile in exact proportion as they con- 
tain plant-food; those things which make plants 
grow. . And this plant: fuod, in whatever fori it exists 
in the soil, whether naturally or applied as dressing, 
must all take the liquid form before a particle of it 
can be absorbed by and go t» nourish, plant strac- 
tures. Now the certain effect of constantly wet sea- 
sons, such as the last two or three have been, would 
be to wash this plant food down far below the reach 
of vegetable things; sv that barrenners and woe far 
greater than that deplored in drouths would ensue. 
But in drouths a reverse order cf things obtains; on 
the principle of capillary attraction, the water from 
below ascends through the porvus soil to the surface, 
as oil ascends in the wick, bringing up those fertiliz- 
ing matters, otherwise lost to vegetation, to make 
the earth fruitful, and the hearts of all animals to 
rejoice. 

In support of this view, it may always be noticed 
that after a succession of rainy seasous pour crops 
follow, and good ones after a greatdrouth. Tius the 
unusually dry summer of 1864 was fullowed by sever- 
al very fruitful seasons, the extra rains of which, 
having washed down the plant food too far, make 
this a rather lean year, as the dryness of this will 
make succeeding ones productive and fit. 

Two or three other facts show the same thing. 
Cultivators of the svil know that in dry times stirring 
the svil well, after plants are well rooted, is about 
equal to rains—far better than artificial watering; 
this keeping the surface light and porvus for the 
ascent of the water from below. Another proof is 
that if in the dryest of times you lay a board, a rug, 
or any nonconducting thing on ever sv dry soil, ina 
short time the under surtace of the things will be 
moist; showing that the water came from the earth 
and was arrested by the things. This explains what 
mulching—so much recommended fur young trees, 
etc.—is for; to arrest this upward raivirg in dry 
times, and retain the water among the roots. 





HEATING VALUE OF WOODS. 

According to the careful experiments of an emi- 
neut French chemist, the relative heating values of 
equal bulks of cords of several American woods are 
expressed as fullows :—Sheil-bark hickory being taken 
as the highest standard, one hundred; pignut bhick- 
ory, ninety-five; white oak, eighty-one; white ash, 
seventy-seven; dog-wvod, seventy-five; scrub oak, 
seventy-three; white hazel, seventy two; apple tree, 
seventy; red oak, sixty-nine; white beach, sixty-tive; 
black walnut, sixty-five! black birch, sixty-two; 
yellow oak, sixty; hard maple, tifty-nine; white elm, 
fifty-eight; red cedar, fifty-six; wild cherry, tifty- 
tive; yellow pine, fifty-four; chestuut, titty-two; 
yellow poplar, titty-two; butternut, filty-one; white 
birch, forty-eight; white pine, forty-two. Some 
woods are svlter and lighter than others, the harder 
and heavier having their fibres more densely packed 
together. But the same species of wood may vary in 
density, according to the conditions of its growth. 
Those woods which grow in forests, or in rich, wet 
grounds, are less consolidated than such a8 stand ex- 
posed in open fields, or grow slowly upon dry, barren 
soils, ‘There are two stages in the burning of wood; 
in the first, heat comes chiefly trom flame; in the 
second, from red hot coals. Soft woods are much 
more active in the first stage than hard, aud hard 
woods more active in the second stage than soft. 
The soft woods burn with @ voluminous flame, and 
leave but little coal; while the hard woods produce 
less flame, and yield a larger mass of coal. 





Bachelors are a much abused class of persons; but 
Quilp says it is much better to be laughed at tor not 
being married, than to be unable to laugh youself 
because you are. 
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The World in Piniature. 


THE MILESTONES. 
Seventy milestones on the road, 
The road on which we travel, 
Sometimes through the bog and mire, 
Sometimes on the gravel. 


Sometimes o'er the velvet grass, 
Or through the forest alleys, 

Sometimes o'er the mountain tops, 
Or through the pleasant valleys, 


Sometimes through the garden walks, 
Light of heart and cheery, 

Sometimes o'er the jagged stone; 
With bleeding feet and weary. 


Half my milestones lie behind, 
More than half, I reckon, 

And I can see a Thing before 
That seems to nod and beckon. 


Let it beckon! Let it nod! 
My knees are supple-jointed; 

It cannot stop me if it would 
Before the day appointed. 


In the Atlantic Ocean, a little west of the Azores, 
there is said to exist a tract, seven times as large as 
Germany, which is completely covered with a dense 
warine vegetation. A scientific Frenchman has pro- 
posed that ships occupied in summer in cod-tishing, 
should in the winter be employed in conveying this 
material to the Azores, to serve for manure. 

A certain stable on Beacon Hill, like Jonah’s 
gourd, sprang up ina night; but it took the Dutch 
workmen of Lancaster, Pa., only nineteen and a half 
hours to build a three-story brick house, eighteen 
feet by torty feet, in the construction of which 42,350 
bricks were used. In three days from the time it 
was commenced, persons were living in it. 


Stewart’s first importing venture was linen trim- 
mings, bought at Belfast, Ireland, where he had 
gone to receive a share of a small inheritance. He 
sold it for as much per yard as he had paid per piece, 
and made the first fact in his history. 

An economical fellow in St. Louis married his 
sweetheart secretly a y: ago, in order that he need 
not assume the expense of her support until better 
able. He has just accumulated money enough to 
take a bridal tour. 


San Francisco has a slipper manufactory which is 
worked by Chinese. The slippers are of every imag- 
inable cut and pattern, and the grouping of colors is 
something astounding. The merry workmen keep 
up an iucessant chattering in the mother tongue 
which does not in the least interfere with the prog- 
ress of their work. 

A Sunday school teacher was giving a lesson on 
Ruth. She wanted to bring out the kindness of 
Boaz in commanding the reapers to drop larger 
handfuls of wheat. ‘ Now, children,” she said, 
“ Boaz did another very nice thing for Ruth; can you 
tell me what it was?” ‘‘ Married her!” said one of 
the boys. 


English railway companies are protesting in alarm 
agaiust the prejudice against them shown by most 
juries in assessing damages. A successful action has 
been brought against one of the companies by a blind 
man, who hurt his hand by hitting it against a nail 
in their station; and the same corporation has had 
to pay $150 to a boy who climbed upon one of their 
mantel pieces and broke it down by his weight. 


A Litchfield, Conn., clock dealer lately sold a small | 


clock tv an Irish woman, who walked off with it un- 
der her srm. On her way she turned it bottom up- 
ward, and a wire dropped from its position, causing 
the clock to strike without intermission. Thereupon 
she returned, in trouble, complaining to the mer- 
chant, “ Sure, an’ it’s cryin’ afther ye already.” 


Tue Viceroy of Egypt has lately ordered in France 
six hundred thousand flower pots, at ten centimes 
each. It is supposed that they are designed to be 
used in connection with the fetes at the opening of 
the Suez Canal. 

Charlotte Guillard was the first notable female 
printer. She was in business for filty years in Paris 
—from 1596 to 1559 —and was celebrated for the cor- 
rectness of her books. Women were employed and 
commended as compositors in Italy as early as 1481. 


Josh Billings says: ‘‘ When a young man aint godd 
for anything else, I like tew see him carry a gold- 


headed cane. If he can’t buy a cane, let him part 
his hair in the middle!” 
a emma — 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Foote, Mr. Charles Woodward 
aud Miss Hattie B. Nourse. 
wit Dorchester, Mr. J. W. Chandler and Mrs. Mary H. 
olmes. . 
re‘ Woburn, Mr. Henry F. Mills and Miss Annie M. 
ayior, 
At Saeeaas, Mr. George E. Atherton and Miss Emma 
. Coffin, 


Deaths. 


es 
_In this city, Francis C. Ropes, M. D., 31; Mr. John 
Norris, 89. sir. Robert B. Woods, 36; Mr. Phineas 8. 
Fiske, 50; Dr. J. W. Pike, 39; Mrs. Priscilla G. Bradford, 
88; Mrs Susan P. Lamson 74. 
At East ttoston, Mr. Marcus M. Fiske, 29. 
At Cambridge, Miss Eliza R. Rice, 31. 
At Cheis-a, Mrs. Mary W. Blanchard, 68, 
At Natick, Miss Abigail W. Hovey, 72. 
At Wincnester, Mrs. Eliza Pratt, 57. 
At Anaover, Col. Charles E. Billings. 87. 
At North Cohasset, Mrs. Rachel P. Worrick. 














auch in Hittle. 


A young girl advertises for a situation as a wife to 
some wealthy man, 
A Minnesota youth has been bitten by a rattle- 
snake, and now hisses and tries t» rattle. 
Rice planters in Louisiana offer $1.50 a day and 
board for laborers, and can’t get them. 
The Cubans have terrible battles—on paper. 
lions have been killed and wounded. 
James Fisk, Jr. proposes to build a steamboat 600 
feet long. 
The city stomach is constantly craving something 
to eat at the expense of the people. 
The Paris mint is issuing five-tranc postage stamp 
bills. 
Count Kurowski, of the Polish Lancers of the First 
Empire, has died in Paris, aged 105. 
The King of Denmark makes a good thing out of 
his beet sugar factory. 
Toronto papers say Mrs. Commodore Vanderbilt is 
a ** worthy member of the Methodist church ” 
Mrs. Gen. Lee is 80 rheumatic that her only mode 
of locomotion is a chair with wheels. 
There are 38,000 Knights of the White Camellia in 
Texas. 

The Avondale disaster leaves 73 widows and 154 
fatberless children. 

The girls of Canada are kissing Prince Arthar’s 
breeches, by consent of H. R. H.’s valet. 

The candicates fur mayor ot Boston are increasing 
at @ rapid rate. 

The regilding of the dome of the Invalides cost a 
million irancs. 

A tunnel of sixty feet, the work of six days, would 
have prevented the Avondale catastrophe. 

Potatves sell tor twelve and a half cents a bushel in 
Iowa. 

Chicago has abandoned the importation of any 
Calitornia fruit except grapes. 

Brooklyn put up $10,000,000 worth of buildings the 
past year. 

One of the Cuban patriots brought back to Macon, 
Ga., was found to be a girl. 

Diamonds are found in the Rocky Mountains. 
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SENT FREE! 


M. O°KEEFE, SON & Co.'s 


SEED CATALOGUE 


And GUIDE to the 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE 


GARDEN, FOR 1870. 


Published in January. Every lover of flowers wishing 
this new and valuable work, free of charge, should ad- 
dress immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., Ellwanger 
& Barry's Block. Rochester, N. ¥ 39 - 35t 





MAKES THE WEAK STRONG 


CA ON.—an genuine has the name ** Pervvian 
Syrup,” (not ‘Peruvian Bark,”) blown in the glass 





A 32-page pamphlet sent free. J. P. DoisMons 
Proprietor, 36 Dey St., New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Take AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to purify the 
blood and purge out the humors, pimples, boils and sores, 
which are merely emblems of the rottenness within. 





$2 = A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
e) sent sree. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 37—3m 


O’KEEFE’S 


LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE, 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florisis, Rochester, 
N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for oe three years, now offer it to the public 
asa Fine and Valuable acquisition tor both the market 
and private yarden, as it is ready for use tully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, exc ’pt that grown 
under glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. It forms very 
large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Genuine 
and True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & Uo., Rochester, N.Y. 
KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


Sag em +f CURED without cost or trouble. 








Recipe, $1. Address 
W. T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 
Waterford, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
WOMEN OF NEW YORE, 
OR THE 
“UNDER-WORLD” OF THE GREAT CITY. 
The most startling revelation of modern times. 


York society unmasked. 
of Vleasure,"’ 


2i-—ly. 





New 
“The Aristocracy."" “* Women 
** Married women," and all classes thor- 
oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Price, $3.00. Address 
at once, The New York Book Co., 145 Nassau St., New 
York. 33—13t 





“AROUND THE WORLD.” 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
$3.50 PER ANNUM: 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Co. 
37 PaRK Row, New York. 





YLER WATER WHEELS.—Over 3:00 in opera 
tion. Address the manufacturers, Sullivan Machine 
Co., Claremont, N. H., for reduced price list 


GRANITE STATE 


Military and Collegiate Institute, 


REED’S FERRY, N. H. 
On Nashua and Concord R. R. 
Rev. 8. N. HOWELL, Principal, 


Advantages—Retired location, yet easy of access: No 
saloons, or places of idle resort; Full corps of teachers; 
Thorough instruction, etc. 

Pupils received at any time. Send for circular. 








Agents IN BOTH ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 
FOR Showing how to double the value of 
Stock; raise three times as much Grain 
Hay, Roots, and all farm crops, and 
TO 
farm. Lvery farmer, stock-raiser, gar- 
MAKE dener and fruit culturist wants it.. One 
Hundred and Forty lilustrations. Sales 
THE 
farmers’ sons and enterprising men will 
FARM learn the particulars of u money-making 
business by Sago ZYIGLER, Mo- 
PAY : 
+. 


WANTED, THE FARMER'S BOOK, 
\] 

HOW Land; make three times as much out of 

mvure than double all the profits of the 

immense. Send tor circular. Farmers, 

Curpy & Co., Philadelphia, DPa., or 











ispringfield, Mass. 
A larks Indelible Pencils. 
KUKR MARKIAG CLOTHING, ETC. 
** More convenient than ink."'—Am. Agriculturist. 
* Invaluable to housekeepers."'—Godey's Lady's Book. 
“A very useful article.""—Am. Institute Report, 186 


867. 
SoLe AGENT, E. FABER, 1838 William St., N. Y. 
Sold by Stationers and Dealers everywhere. 


A. W. FABER’S LEAD PENCILS. 


Grand Gold Medal and Cross of the Legion of llonor 
at the Exhibition ia Paris, 1807. 
A. W. Faber’s New Peucils of Siberian Lead in 
10 grades are superior to any Vencils ever made. 

. W. Faber’s Stenographic, being hard and dur- 
able, writing smooth, black and clean, is the best Pencil 
fur Architects, Engineers and Accountants. 

E. FABER, 1338 William St., N. Y., SoLE AGENT 
of all A. W. FABER S PENCILS, CRAYONS, SLATES, ETC. 
Sol.t by Stationers and Dealers everywhere. 


NEW 


AMUSETTE Parlor Game. 


FINEST THING OUT. 
(ap FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 4) 
8 Chambers st... AMUSE TE 

98 Chambers st., N.Y. 
WASiz .—Agents for the Pocket ——- Ma- 

chine and American Quilter. Specially de- 
signed tor Quilting, Embroidering and Stitching. For 
quilting weir this machine stands without a rival in 
the werid. itis simpte, durable and practical.« Weighs 
but six ounces. and occupies hardly mure space than a 
scissors case. Moves over the Jabric. and follows any de- 
sign stamped on the cloth. Ketail price only 8G. For- 
warded by return mail prepaid on receipt of price. Very 
liberal inducements offered. Send for Circulars wit 
terins to Agents. Call, or aidress REED, LEE & Co., Pro- 
prietors. 208 Broadway, New York City. 


ASK your Doctor or Druggist for SWEET QUI- 
NINE—it equals (bitter) Quinine. Manufactured by 
STEARNS, Faun & Co., Chemists, New York. 

















Great Sun-Sun Chop. 





THOMPSON'S PATENT 
SLEEPING COLLAR. 


For Retaining Bed-Clothes over Children. 


Allows perfect freedom of movement. Effectually 
secures the Bed-Clothes. Applied ina moment and 
requires no further trouble. 


{From Mrs. Stowe's Hearth and Home, Aug. 14.) 

“A simple and effective contrivance for keeping the 
bed-clothes on children who kick in their sleep. Parents 
who find that their children are constantly taking cold 
because they throw the covering off, can surely affurd to 
invest a dollarin anarticle which obviates this difficulty."’ 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of SA. 

THOMVSUON BR S., 39 Park Row, New York. 


$1140 How I made it in six nfonths. Secret 
| and sample mailedtree. A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 
SOMETHING NEW.—I1n musical circies the Estey 
Organs are the rage. hey are the most durabie 
and have the finest tone, remarkable for their swee ness 
and power. ‘Vhe Vox umuana and Vor Jubilante are the 
Krealest noveltics and beat inventions ever introduced. 
J. ESTEY & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt., Sole Manufacturers. 


USE B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE, 
“Agents! Read "This! 
\ X 7 AVILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

per week aud expenses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, té sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 


HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 

beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $l. For sale by Merchantsand Dragyists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PREB FOR A THREE CENT STAMP, 


YAMPIILET containing valuable information on 

the subject of Advertising. A List of over One 
Thousand Newspapers (TUE BEST ADVERTISING MEDI- 
Ums), and price cards showing advertising rates. Address 
GEo. P. RowEti & Co., New York. 


FOR $100 PER LINE, 


We will insert an advertisement in one thousand 
Newsp" pers, one month. The List includes single 
Papers of over 100,000 Circulntion weekly, more 
than 100 Daily Papers in which the advertiser ob- 
tains 24 insertions to the month, and the leasli Pa- 
pore in more than 500 different towns and cities, 

Jom lete Files can be examin-«d at our office. 
Send Stamp for our Circular. Address GEV. P. ROW- 


























ELL & Co., Advertising ‘Agents, New York. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in * 
price ever offered to the public, 1 one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured acco gtolaw. Wewillsend 
single copies, by mati. post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE MAN oF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by aonan Cobb, Jr.—Loxe Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PAUPER, by Matthew 8.Vinton.—THuE PLAGUE 
OF Petey od 2 

Jr 


Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cob 
I 


8. 
.—THE SECRET,by Clara Augusta.— 
LD Wits ty Mrs. C, F. Gerry,—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—TuHEe Ska Gubt. by Walter Clar- 
ence.—fHe lBSATH-TOUCH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOUTER, by Walter Clarence.—VuLTURkES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THEs ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—TnE Gip- 
SKY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Mu .—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn,by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PRV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THR BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John 8. Williams, M. D.—J1e Porrer, by Matthew 8. 
inton.—SirR RASHLEIGH'S Soret, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage. -THE VisconTI, by Austin C, Burdick.—Tuk Kine 
OF THE SgA, by Ned Buntline.—THE Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Carvline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—l'HE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
Keo Revenckk, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H, Robinson.—TuE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —Marion's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THe MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Sea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DisinHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
s0n.—ORLANDO CHESTER, 4 Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THr 
Witcn or THE Wave, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmnonn, by Darius Cobb.—THE 











RyeBew_ Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tne Unknown,'by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tne PutsonED BARB, ty Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
AsnTon, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tug Russian GuARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: lerley Poore.—Lirg FROM DEATH, 
by M. I, Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER,by Ned Buntiine. 
—Tne SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEe Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL Lakoon, by Sylvanus CobbJr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HEir,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTHIA, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLaAcKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Ouymria,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE Spaniso DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Por- 
LAK REACH, by M ‘I. Caldor.—Tl'ns Givsey BRiGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—TueE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb. Jr.—Coma DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICK, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sulp,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—Tuk VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUB 
or Deatn, by satey Harewood Leech.—Orpna 's Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYkp JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—K1nNAn’s CURSE, by cane 3. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RosaLTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—TnE Lavy IMOGEN,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—TuE TEx- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue HichwaYMAn, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THr Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETR&ER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
fiuGu Carpet, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMOKER OF 
TYRE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Girsey's REVENGE, b 
neue = Scudder.—THE GAMBLER'S Fats, by Mrs. L. 8. 
Goodwin. : 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHExs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


Oa” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued «ach month, uni- 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—Tuk GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—fne Wuitt Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—Tue BRAVu's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—Tue YaNnxes Cuamrion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jy. 
No. §.—Tuk SILVER MAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by or Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—Tu& Boxvek LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No, §.—luk Duke's ize, by Lieutenant Murray. 


No. 9.—lrue Woov WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben ILAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. H.—Tug Youne Pronger, by James F. Fitts. 


.12.—Tue Ducat Corongt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
.—THE West PoInT CavET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 

4.—THE MysTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin, 

5.—F1Tz-HeRn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

6.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buuntline. 

1.—THE K1ING's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

$.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne, 

. 19.—THe GOLD RosBers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No, 20.—THE Wife's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 

1.—TuE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

.23.—THE Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No, 25.—Tiv, by Charles Cutterfleld. 

No, 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. ny pas A 

No, 27.—THE OCEAN SpecyReEs,by Harry Hazelton. 








No. 29.—J essiz UeaTH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
0.—SCYRUS THE CORSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 
31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No, 32.—BRiGHT CLouD,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—Tne Fatat CAskKtT, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA,by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Banon's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GioLb, by Miss Camilla Willian. 


No. 37.—Vinogva, by Enma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE I1k1nkKS88 OF TUULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—Tugz BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W AKBURTON 'sGuosT. rf Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THe BaAveR MURvER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OcEAN WaAIrF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF ’anAmA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULE1KA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No.46.—THE CinCaAssiaNn SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED KUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—TuE FouNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—THE MYSTERIOUS Key, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51.—Corkinne&, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. §2.—TuHe PatTRioT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBeEL WARD, by Clara Augusta, 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THkK BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—Tuge CRYSTAL DaGGER, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8, Scudder. 
No. 60.—Waite WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—Rep Hanp, dl . Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THe YounGe KIiSHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington, 
No. 63.—A Lost Lire, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THE BRIDE OF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THE Hero OF TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—THE DWARF FIEND, by E. K. Darnell. 

No. 68.—Hack, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

No. 69.—In PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 

No. 70.—TuHe RomMAN BanDit, by Charles G, Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—HaunteED. by Mrs. M. A. Deniron. 

No. 72.—J oaquin, by Dr. John B. Williams, M. D. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Centseach. Address : 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLISHERS, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





No. 
No. 





No. 26.—THROUGH THE TOILs, by William H. Bushnell. ° 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR DARLING PET, 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


He's a charming little fellow, with curls of golden hue, 

And eyes whose shining radiance can mate the heaven's 
blue; 

His merry, ringing laughter is the sweetest ever heard, 

As gay and purely trilling as the carol of a bird. 


And all the cunning things that he can eweetly say, 

As none but he can tell them, in his childish, prattling 
way, 

Would surely fill your heart with loving, glad surprise, 

As many a winsome hour with sweet beguiling flies, 


Patter, patter, patter, from rosy morn till night, 

Speed the restless little feet in their dancing flight; 
While the merry, joyous voice keeps the truest time, 
With peals of ringing laughter or bits of childish rhyme. 


O, what would happy mother do without her darling boy ? 

The pet of all the household, our sweetest, dearest joy; 

For soft arms fondly twining her heart must surely break; 

Ne'er to deeper loving could the heart's best impulse 
wake. 


God bless and keep our darling in the fullness of his love! 
And when he haply calls us to that radiant home above, 
May we with hearts as pure, with love as deep and true, 
With our fondly cherished darling begin our joys anew. 





+ 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE STRANGE VOICE IN THE ORCHARD. 


Orn 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


T was long past Will's 
bedtime, but he was 
still up, leaning medita- 
tively out of his bed- 
room window. It was 
@ still, sultry summer 
night, not even «# leaf 
stirred in the sweet spicy 
air, nothing in motion 
save the fireflies that 
were flitting about with 
their tiny lamps to see 
that every fluwer was 
safely asleep and dream- 
ing. And they all were, 
save the evening-prim- 
roses that kept their 
eyes wide open and fixed 
upon the stars all night 
long, then slept all the 

bright day, in spite of the bees, and butterflies, and 
sunbeams that keep trying to pry open their drowsy 
lids, 

Will was a city boy who was spending his summer 
vacation at bis grandfather’s farm. He had never 
been in the country before, and he thought it wasa 
very nice place, with its laden fruit-orchards, its fish- 
ponds, ite trees full of shyly-hidden birds’ nests, its 
barnyards full of tunny, waddling ducks and geese, 
lordly, strutting turkeys, and sober, matronly hens 
that gossiped to each other in the sunshine with 
their thin, queer, hoarse voices; with ite frisking 
colts and calves, and meek, large-eyed cows, tbat 
chewed their cud with euch a deeply meditative air. 
Then there were the berry pastures, running over 
with juicy truit that was free to all, and the great, 
dark, mysterious woods, where there were as many 
wonders as in a fairy book. Will thought he never 
should tire of it all, and wished he could stay there 
torever. He had more foxtraps set in the woods 
than you could count, more stakes stuck up in the 
field to mark sparrows’ nests,-more fishing-poles cut 
and laid by for future uee. And though he had on- 
ly been there two days, he knew where such a quan- 
tity of equirrels took up their abode! He bad cap- 
tured a trightened little owl in the barn, found out 
where the old white turkey had stolen her nest in the 
woods, rescued six ambitious ducklings who bad just 
escaped from the shell, from a watery grave in the 
mill-pond, they having ventured thereon betore they 
had learned to swim, in spite of the clamorous re- 
monstrances of their trantic hen-mother. He caught 
fish enough for breakfast the night before, had driv- 
en old Dobbin to the mill and back again, all by him- 
self, had learned to milk the cows, taught the calves 
to turn somersaults, killed four snakes, and had con- 
cluded to be a farmer when he grew up. 

Wasn’t that a deal of business to do up in two 
days? Grandpa thought him a pretty smart boy. 

Grandma sent him up to bed early that night, 
because he looked tired, and then as he was going 
with the haymakers to the back-lot in the morning, 
he must be up with the larks. But though Will went 
up stairs, he had no idea of going to bed for some 
time. To tell the truth he bad a plan in hia head 
that he was determined to carry out in the dark- 
ness, after everybody was in bed and asleep; and 
you may be sure that it was nothing good that he 
was to do, else he wouldn’t have been so secret about 
it, and chosen the night to do it in. 

Directly opposite his grandfather’s house was a 
fine orchard belonging to the Widow Smith, and the 

little cottage where she lived was rightin the midst 
of it. Will’s eye had been on that orchard ever since 
he had been there. Not on account of its long-neck- 
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Jed, jutey w summer pears, nor the ‘early apples that | 
pushed their blushing cheeks temptingly through 
the green leaves, nor the duwny peaches that dangled 
their honeyed, balls over the southern wall. His 
grandfather had an abondance of all these, but they 
had not the charm of being forbidden fruit. Mrs. 
Smith had a half-dozen plum trees all in range of 
her window (as well as Will’s), that were laden with 
the most delicious fruit. It was enough to make 
one’s mouth water just to look at them, and Will 
couldn’t help looking at them all the time. I am 
quite sure that if they badn’t been 80 provokingly 
under Mrs. Swith’s eye, be would have helped bim- 
self to a tew of them long before this, though be had 
never stolen anything in his life, save a bunch of fire- 
crackers trom his brother Ben’s pocket on the last 
fourth of July. He knew that it was wrong to do so, 
but he kept trying to comfort himeelt when bis con- 
science accused bim of being a thiet, by saying that 
they belonged to bim as much as they did to Ben, 
for didn’t he lend him a part of the money with 
which to buy them? and he never paid him in the 
world! 

But those plums! O dear me! Who woukin’t 
take one or two of them if he got the chance? he 
thought. If they tasted as they looked there never 
was anything so delicious. There they hung in the 
glowing sunshine, like little transpareut globes brim - 
ming witb rosy, purple wine and tairly melting with 
sweetness! The birds pecked daintily at their vel- 
vety skius, the wasps dipped their little yellow bills 
into their honey, and the bees clustered and hum- 
med in the trees ag it they had been filled with scent- 
ed blossoms instead of fruit. They were fully ripe 
now, but their uwner was going to leave them out 
another one of these warm bright days to let the 
sunbeams piuch their treckled cheeks to a juicer mel- 
lowness. 

Will couldn't keep them out of his mind by night 
or day. He hung round Mrs. Smith’s fence until she 
began to think that his conauct was suspicious, and 
watched hisevery movement through her green spec- 
tacles, and, whatever she was duing, kept one eye on 
her plums. Then she bad a great, ugly yellow dog 
who was set to keep watch over the orchard, who 
showed bis flashing teeth to every one who ventured 
near, though Will didn’t cor sider bim bLalf as for- 
midable a8 his mistress. However, he concluded it 
was best to be shy of Ler, aud began to show great 
zeul to do something in her service. When he saw 
her out, pail in hand, on her way to the meadow- 
spring tor water, he ran up to her at once, and gal- 
jautly offered tu be her water-carrier hiwself, which 
otter she accepted gladly, for it was no short dis- 
tance to the spring, and the xan was scorching. Then 
when her great flock of turkeys strayed away into 
the bick-lut in search ut grasshoppers, he took pains 
to drive them home to her, though it was a deal of 
trouble. And while she was thanking him at her 
dour, and telling him that whenever he wanted any 
sweet apples tu just reach under her fence and he 
would find a plenty of windtalls under the corner 
tree, he interrupted her by remarking how wonder- 
fully nice her plums looked. But the was deaf to 
the hint, and Will made up bis mind tbat ber tur- 
keys might stray to the other end of the world for 
all bim, and that when she wanted any more water 
she might bring it herself. Stingy old thing! as if 
he wanted her miserable old windfalls! 

* But,” said he to himself on his way home, “1 
know of & way to get at those plums in spite of that 
silly old dog, and I will, to-night. It wont be steal- 
ing—she owes me enuugh to buy a few of them, for 
grandpa said that she always bad to pay Tom Jones 
ten cents when he did errands for her, and haven’t 
i been running fur ber ever since I came here?” 

Sv just beture dark be coaxed Barby, grandma’s 
maid of-all-work, to give him a great piece of cold 
steak that was ieft from dinner, and crept slyly to- 
ward Mrs. Smith's tence to make friends with the 
dog. 

* Tige, Tige, Tige,”’ he called, in a low tone, and 
Tige, whose ears were sharper than those of his mis- 
tress even, heard the summons, and came toward 
Will, growling his savage, mufted growl all the 
while. But when he smelled the meat, he ceased to 
keep up those signs of animosity, and commenced to 
wag his stump of a tail with a show of friendliness, 
tor Tige was a cunning dog, after all, and it was not 
often that Le even smelled tresh meat. 

Will held the tem) ting steak over his shoulder, 
and whistling sutily to Tige, led the way across the 
road and over his ygrandtather’s tence into an old 
empty tool-house that was at « safe distance from 
both his grandtather’s house and thatof Mrs. Swith, 
and there was a strong lock upon the door. Tige 
foilowed the meat, of course, acd when Wi) had 
ovce got bim into the tool-bouse, he threw the 
steak duwn to him, hurried out himself, aud after 
locking the door securely, he put*the key into his 
pocket, and went into the house. 

lu the meantime Mrs, Swith had milked her cow, 
and was just now lighting her candle to go up stairs 
to bed, without a stspicion that taithful Tige was not 
at his post of duty, for he usually curled down in the 
tall grass, aud was quite hidden trom view. Will 
wus elated with the success of his project, thus tar; 
but then what if Tige when he tound himeelfs« pris- 
oner should make such an uproar that it would reach 
the sharp ears of bis mistress? He listened at the 
door, but there was not a suund from the tool-house 
as yet. 

“I wish I could find a great bone that would keep 
him gnawing all night, then he’d keep still fast 
enough,” he thought. And so, when no one was 
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wars had a oupely of cold, joints pat by to serve asa 
lunch for the haymakers the next day. Tige re- 
ceived it with a satisfied bark when Will thrust it 
through a little crack in the door to bim, and noth- 
ing wore was heard from him that night. Then fol- 
lowing grandma’s suggestion, Will retired to his 
own room, and sat down by the window where we 
found bim at the beginning of the story. 

Will thought that it must be as late as eleven 
o’clock now. The house was as still as could be, tor 
every one save bimself had drifted away into dream- 
land. And the same silence reigned without, only 
the sorg of some wakeful little brook sounded softly 
from the roadside. and now and then some drowsy lit- 
tle bird, mistaking the yellow moonsbine that filled 
its nest for sunlight, would awake and twitter. Will 
was sleepy enongh, bat be pried his heavy lids open 
with bis fingers. and looked at the plum trees. O 
how juicy and cool the plams would be with the dew 
on them this sultry night! He would fill his pocket, 
and stingy old Mrs. Saith would never be any the 
wiser for it. 

He waited a few minutes longer, then putting on 
his hat, took his shoes in his band, and crept down 
stairs in his stocking feet, his heart thumping loud- 
ly all the while, tor Barby was said to sleep with one 
eye open, and the staira wou/d creak. He expected 
every moment to hear her scream out ‘ who’s 
there?” But no such unfortunate thing happened, 
and he was soon safely out of doors, creeping stealth- 
ily over the dewy grass toward the moon-silvered 
plum trees. 

He was a little startled to see that the curtain was 
up in Mrs. Smith’s bedroom window, but then, it 
did not look out directly into the orchard but to- 
ward the road, though one coull have seen the 
plum trees and any thievish boy there might have 
been in them by opening the window. But Will con- 
cluded that she must be fast asleep by this time, if 
she didn’t sit up all night to watch her cherished 
fruit. So he climbed lightly intu one of the trees 
making no more noise than a little wind might have 
done amid their creaking branches The ripe, de- 
licious plums dropped iuto his hands as soon as he 
touched. them; but just as he was holding one tq his 
lips—one like a transparent goblet of spiced honey— 
there came a cry from some very near region! But 
who couk! tell trom whence? It so filled him with 
terror that he lost his hold on the limb to which he 
was clinging, and fell headlong to the ground! 

** Whip poor Will!” the voice kept saying, and it 
sounded as if it came out of the air—such a high, 
shrill, ghostly voice as was never heard before, 
though Will thought that it did sound a little as 
Mrs, Smith’s did when she was scolding Tom Jones 
for tramping through her clover fields, only a thou- 
sand times more terrible! ‘‘ Whip poor Will! Whip 
poor Will!” it shrieked, in Will’s very ears, and half 
frantic with fear, be picked himself up, and ran 
straight forward, the nearest way to the fences, 
never heeding that there was a blackberry hedge in 
the way as well as Mrs. Smith’s posy bed, and along 
the fence in that direction a row of prickly thorn 
trees. He left pieces of his coat as well as his skin 
amid the blackberry brambles, then jumped through 
the thorny branches to the topmost rails of the fence, 
and as evil fates would have it, that rail was loose 
and fell after Will a great crash, bumping against 
the other rails, to the ground! The blood was 
streaming over his face, the result of his encounter 
with the brambles, and he had fallen from the fence 
on to a pile of not very soft rocks, but he did ‘not give 
a thought to his injuriea. Fear swallowed up every 
other senee, for now mingled with the other ghostly 
voice that still kept up its terrible cry sounded the 
real voice of Mra. Smith calling: 

‘‘Tige, Tige, Tige!” from her chamber window. 
Will sprang on to his grandfather’s back piazza with 
one bound, and then ventured to take a little breath. 

** Land sake alive!” said Barby’s voice, overhead, in 


asort of stage whisper. ‘‘ Goodness gracious me! that | 
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is niver you, William?” she added, getting a glimpse 
of his terror-stricken face in the moonlight. 

And down she came, finding him frantically en- 
gaged in bolting the door with fingers that trembled 
like leaves. 

‘* Goodness gracious me! Land sake alive!” she 
ejaculated again and again, holding the candle into 
his white, bleeding face. 

And Will begged her to be silent until he could 
get breath to tell her what was the matter. 

“TI will,” said Barby, * bat land sake alive! I’m all 
of atremble! What could havehurtye? Ithought 
*twas only somebudy stealing Miss Smith’s purple 
gages!” 

Will made her promise not to tell her grandfather 
and grandmother, and then poured the whole dark 
tule into her greedy but sympathetic ear. 

Barby listened with a look of profound astonish- 
ment, though seeming rather amused than shucked 
that he should have been stealing Mrs. Smith’s 
pluws. 

* But who coukl it have been screaming out that 
way?” said she, wonderingly, when Wall told her 
about the mysterious voice. 

“There! there ’tis, now,’ said Will, trembling all 
over, and turning pale, as thessmecry, “ Whip poor 
Will!” sounded again through the darkness. 

Barby doubled herself up with laughter, and sat 
down un the stairs. Great tears streamed down her 
cheeks, an:i she shook all over. 

** Well,” said she, at last, between the spasms, ‘I 
8’ pose I may as well go and let out the dog, for Miss 
Smith will keep calling him all night, and then she’il 
never know who gotJnto her orchard, any way. You 





looking, he made a raid on the pantry, for Barby al- 
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come back, so ’twont look so bad in the morning.” 

Will was very penitent and thankful, but he had 
by no means forgotten his fear, and was a little pro- 
voked as well as surprised that Barby should laugh 
soathim. It wasn’t very kind of her when that ter- 
rible creature was after him so! 

Very soon Tige’s bark resounded through the still 
air, and Barby came creeping back into the kitchen 
again. And though she bound up poor Will’s bruises 
very tenderly, she laughed all the time in spite of 
his sorry looks and the great tears on his cheeks. 

“Land sake alive!” she exclaimed, noticing the 
tattered condition of his coat. ‘ What will your 
grandma say to that, do you s’pose?” 

“0,” said Will, “I’ve got another one just like 
it in my trunk, and she never need know about 
this.” 

** Well,” sail Barby, “ it’s lucky for you that your 
grandpa and grandma are suund sleepers. And we'll 
go to bed now and forget all about it. But don’t 
never do such a thing again, Master Will, cos you 
know it’s wicked.” 

‘No, Barby,” said Will, solemnly. ‘ I never will 
steal anything again!’’ 

And he kept his word, thongh it was not long be- 
tore he discovered that it was only a bird- a poor, 
harmless little whippoorwill—that had frightened 
him so. 





CAN’T YOU LET HIM STARE Pp 

Not a hundred miles frum Chicago im the rural 
“burg” of Dundee lives an ancient widow lady who 
has a lout of a son, about twenty-four years old, who 
like the man’s son, “is a darned smart boy, but 
don’t know anything.” Not long since the old lady 
was taken sick, and lay at the point of death. Feel- 
ing her end approaching, she called her son to her 
bedside to give him her parting counsel. Abe stood 
with open mouth, apparently swallowing every 
word, the old lady’s words seeming to have a great 
effect upon him. 

“Abram,” said she, “ here I lie with death staring 
me in the face.” 

At this point a knowing expression passed over 
Abe’= features, and he broke out: 

* Can’t you let him stare?” 

The old dame thought it no use, and speedily re- 
covered. 





ON THE JURY. 


A gentleman residing some seven miles from the 
city hus been in the habit of frequently sending his 
waiting-boy with the buggy back home with the 
fullowing message: ‘‘Tell my wife I’m caught on 
that d——d jury again.”’ His wife, to be sure, little 
suspected that the jury was aset of boon companions 
bent on a “ bigh old time,” and the determination 
not to “ go home till morning.” A few days since he 
sent the waiting-boy to town after some necessary 
articles. The boy tell in with triends, got elevated 
and top-heavy, and pitched out of the buggy. The 
horse and buggy arrived home all right, but the boy 
did not make his appearance before night. Witha 
stern countenance our juryman called the boy up, 
and demanded why he didn’t come back in the 
proper time. ‘ ’Fore God, massa, I was cotched on 
that d——d jury.” 





HOW HE GOT CAUGHT. 


It happened on one occasion that Count Nugent, 
an Irish gentleman, but an Austrian general, paid 
the Duke of Wellington a visit at Walmer Castle. 
Sunday morning came, and his excellency said: 

“ Duke, do you go to charch?” 

“ Always, don’t you?” 

** I can’t go to church with you, for you know I 
am a Catholic.” 

“ O, very well,” was the answer; and he rang the 
bell. When the servant entered, the duke said: 


chapel; you can show him where it is.” 

And sure enough, to the Roman Catholic chapel 
his excellency was marched. The duke was a good 
deal tickled, and as we walked to church, observed: 

“1. knew he did not want me to go to church, nor 
to go himself, neither, but I thought it best that we 
should both go.” 


MINOR JOKES. 


The late Mr. Flood, once talking of the [rish pen- 
sion list, said it might be compared to death, for it 
was the wages of sin. 

Why is a vain young lady like a confirmed drunk- 
ard? Because neither of them is satistied with the 
moderate use of the glass. 

Why ure washerwomen silly people? Because 
they put out their tubs to catch soft water when it 
rains hard. 

A French chemist has found a way of extracting 
alcohol from coal gas. We can do it here from old 
bottles and barrelsa—any quantity of it. 

lt is a very erroneous imputation upon one of our 
prominent politicians that “ he drinks hard.” There’s 
nothing in the world that he does easier. 

“ Well, Sambo, how do you like your new place?” 
‘*O, berry well, massa.”—‘* What did you have for 
breaktust this morning?”—‘ Why, you see, missis 
biled tree eggs for herself, and gib me de brof. - 

“ Dost thou clean my farnitare, fair bandmaiden?” 





' asked X. of the pretty servant who wus polishing bis 


escriwire. “I dust,” replied she. 
Which of your parents is your nearest relation? 
Your muther, of course—isn’t the other Sarther ! 
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